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PREFACE 



The brochure of announcement for this conference stated the 
purpose of the conference as follows: 

"After four years of work by the National Task 
Force on the Continuing Education Unit and with the 
recent revision of Standard Nine by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools, the CEU has 
received increasing national attention. 

This conference proposes to provide an oppor- 
tunity to examine the implications of the CEU from 
many viewpoints. It is expected that the conference 
may raise as many questions as it answers but it is 
felt that the time has come for the pulling together 
of national resources to discuss the CEU." 

It might be noted that the intent was to examine the implications 
of the CEU. Much of the conference time was devoted to disccussion of 
specific mechanical aspects of the CEU reporting and retrieving process. 
However, the insightful challene.es issued by Dr- Ed Boone, Ar. Al Stem, 
and Colonel Gil Monti and othe- presenters are part of these proceedings. 

In a conference of this type many individuals are due thanks for 
their efforts. The iiiajor organizations have been cited in the acknowl- 
edgments. It is fitting to list also the individuals in those organi- 
zations who provided support for the conference. Ermn the Southern 
Association, Mr. Gordoni Sweet and Dr. Grover Andxews.. From the National 
ICask Force, Dr. William Turner, Chairman, and Dr. felth Glancy. From 
NUEA, Dr. Robert Pitchell. From the USOE, Mr. Paul Delker, and here 
at Virginia Tech the Dean of Extension, Dr. William E. Skelton. 

Appreciation is expressed for the quality performance of staff of 
the Donaldson Brown Center for Continuing Education. Mr. Jerry Hargis, 
CEC Associate Director for Non-Credit Programs is to be commended for 
his good efforts in planning this conference. Additionally, we acknowl- 
edge by name the good support of Mr. Richard Foster, CEC Associate 
Director for Administration, Mr. Richard Harshberger, Associate Director 
for Off -Campus Credit Programs, Mr. Clark Jones, Mr. Ed Simpson, Mr. Art 
Rickborn, Mrs. Robyn Webb, Mrs. Laura Ruhsam, Mrs. Judy Reese, Mrs. Nancy 
Durrett, Mrs. Joanne Evans, Mrs. Johnna Coats, Mrs. Sherry Stevens, and 
Mrs. Bonnie Odell. Special thanks go to Mr. A. B. Lyon who taped the 
proceedings and video taped presentation. Mrs. Martha Boone and Mr^ John 
Webber are commended for their usual high quality service in lodging and, 
food service. 

Dr. William L. Flowers, Jr. 
Associate Dean and. Director 
Donaldson Brown Center for 

Continuing Education 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

and State University 
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To the Conference Participants: 

The Extension Division of Virginia Tech, through the Donaldson Brown 
Continuing Education Center, is pleased to have b^cn co-sponsor with 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools i.r a conference on 
the Continuing Education Unit. Tb-e conference was a^ttended by 171 
interested pe'^plo from 25 states. 

The Extension Division planned puLLix cation of the prroceedings on the 
CEU w±ifc support from the offices of the Division of Adult Programs, 
U. S.. Gffice of Education, Tliese nroceedings are presented in this 
document for your information and use. 

In adiiirion to members of the K^xr^TiLa. Tedn Staff who were involved, 
it is anpxopriate that we express appreciation tc : 

Dr. Grorer Andrews, Assccii^izt^ Eccecutive Secretary, 
Southerr Association of Colleges and Schools; 

Dr. Edward Boone, President-elect of AEA-USA; 

Mr. Paul Delker, Director, Division of Adult Programs, 
U. S. Office of Education; 

Dr. Robert Pitchell, Executive Director, National 
University Extension Association; 

Mr. Gordon Sweet, Executive Secretary, Commission on 
Colleges, Southern Association of Colleges and Schools; 
and 

Dr. William Turner, Chairman, National Task Force on CEU, 

Sincerely, 

W. E. Skelton, Dean 
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Educational Service of the Virginia Polytechnic Instiiuie and State University^ Virginia's Land- 
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Phone 875-80^' 1 Area Code 404 



To the C^^nference Participants; 

The Southern Association of Colleges and Schools is pleased 
f:o have jointly sponsored this conference on the Continuing 
Education Unit. In December of 1.971 the College Delegate 
Assembly of the Connnission on Colleges of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and School:-; adopted a new standard 
ftrr Special Activities. (Extension, kdolt and Continuing 
aziacation) which incimded The Contlau±ng Educainion Uni^. 

T;he CM: is to be used :by the cclle^ inraabers the 
i^BSocx3ttion:..as a means: -for recording. .rhe non-credit activities 

au institution and as a record system for the individual 
student of his non-credit courses and programs. 

The papers presented and discussion which followed at 
this conference will be used to assist the Corairiission 
in developing uniform guidelines and record keeping pro- 
cedures for the college members of the Association. 
We anticipate having these materials in a finished form 
by early 1973. 

We appreciate the work of the National Task Force of 
the National University Extension Association which 
developed the CEU, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
arid program participants for making this conference 
possible and successful. 




Gordon Sweet 
Executive Secretary 
Commission on Collciges 
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CHAIRMAN, DR. WILLIAM L. FLOWERS, ASSOCIATE DEAN, VIRGINIA TECH 

Here at Virginia Tech we are deeply concerned and involved in 
program conferences such as you are concerned about. During the course 
of the first part of this year, we were host to 12,500 people who came 
to and were served by this conference center. That was the light quarter 
of the year. In 1972 we have approximately 200 conferences booked, and 
we anticipate we will be serving somewhere in the neighborhood of 
40-50,000 people through, the Center during this year. One of the persons 
who is behind that is our Dean who began about 20 years ago to conceive 
of this idea of a Continuing Education Center - its facilities less 
than five years old. He saw for that dream come true and many of the 
ladies that you saw here today helped and assisted him in the early develop- 
ment of that concept from a financial point of view. I'd like to introduce 
to you the Dean of Extension for Virginia Tech under whose direction all 
Extension and the Continuing Education Center come — Dean Bill Skelton. 

DEAN WILLIAM SKELTON, VIRGINIA TECH 

Thank you very much Dr. Flowers. For those of you that have not 
had a chance to meet him, Dean Flowers is responsible in our Extension 
Division for the Adult Education Center here and for off-campus graduate 
programs throughout the State. 

It is also my pleasure to welcome you to Virginia Tech and the 
Donaldson Brown Center for Continuing Education. We feel this conference 
to be an important national event, discussing what is surely going to 
become an important national factor in continuing education - the Continuing 
Education Unit. As the land-grant institution for the State of Virginia, 
Virginia Tech through its extension activities has for many years provided 
counseling, expertise, and scientific know-how in the solution of problems 
for our state's citizens. 

We find, however, in the last few years that Virginia's character 
like our national character is rapidly changing. Industries other 
than agriculture have evolved throughout our state and the problems 
of urbanization, transportation, and man's need to continue to learn 
an increasing variety of subjects have made new demands upon extension 
programs here at Virginia Tech. 

To meet the problems and demands of these new and .expanding areas, 
extension work has taken on new and expanding forms. These new forms 
were embodied in the establishment of the Extension Division some five 
years ago . 

When our- division was formed we had at the outset a happy marriage 
between Cooperative Extension and what nationally has been called General 
Extension. Our Comprehensive Extension Division had from the beginning 
a curious hybrid vigor, and it is now much more accurate to think of 
extension in this state as an extension of the total University's resources 
to the people of this state for the solution of their problems. 



The adult education capacity to help adults in problem solving 
processes is more in demand than ever before. The very essence of 
our existence as a nation is the ability to educate people to continue 
to learn. We must furnish, through education as a backdrop for problem 
solving, appropriate and useful concepts which lead the individual to 
an understanding of the forces of society as they relate to his individual 
roles in that society. For this reason we here at Virginia Tech have 
developed a total University approach to the problems of our stat 
citizens. We anticipate with the advent of the Continuing Educauxuw 
Unit we will extend our service capacity to these adults, yet another 
s tep . 

The extension program here at Tech has grown because it has always 
been people-oriented. The scope of our work is the scope of adult 
need. We see ourselves as a comprehensive service to the people of 
Virginia. It was this tradition of service which helped provide this 
Conference Center. We were conducting non-credit conferences, institutes, 
and workshops here at Virginia Tech long before this building came into 
existence. And the identified need on the part of the people of Virginia 
for an adult center led to a spontaneous outpouring of private contri- 
butions and citizen's advocacy in the state legislature which led to 
the eventual , cons truction of this building. 

We here at Tech feel that extension should be more than Just a 
repeating of the things done on a university campus off the university 
campus. True extension begins when we move beyond the University's 
traditional programs with specialized programming designed to meet the 
problems of the world of the adult. 

This service orientation of Virginia Tech to the adult citizen 
of our state is another reason why we welcome the advent of the Contin- 
uing Education Unit. Here, indeed, is a convenient easy to ^understand 
method whereby the busy adult can keep track of his non-credit learning 
activities. 

When we began planning for this conference some six to ,nine months 
ago, we realized that it may well raise as many questions as it answers, 
but we feel this too is healthy for through this spirit of inquiry and 
sharing of our experiences we will develop the realizations and sensi- 
tivities necessary for us to understand the complex issues with which 
we deal • 

It is appropriate that we begin with a word of thanks to those 
individuals who made this program possible. To Gordon Sweet, Grover %. 
Andrews and their staff at the Southern Association, to Dr. Bill Turner 
and the National Task Force on the Continuing Education Unit, to 
Mr. Paul Delker and his staff at the Office of Education in Washington, 
to Dr. Bob Pitchell at NUEA, and all those other individuals who have 
worked so hard to make this program possible, we say at the outset - 
thank you. 
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So, if you folks have a good conference during the next day and 
a half, offer your thanks to those individuals I have named. If you 
don't have a good conference, you come and see me. 

Again, we offer you welcome. We are ' 'npy , at Virginia 

Tech. We hope this learning experience provides you with the informa- 
tion you need concerning the Continuing Education Unit. 

Before I leave the podium, it is my pleasure and opportunity to 
introduce to you the person who will help us take a look .at Standard IX. 
I think it is particularly appropriate that he be here and very con- 
siderate of Mr. Gordon Sweet to W7crk us into his very busy schedule/ 
A lot of .ou know Gordon on a first name basis, but some of you may 
not have ..ad this pleasure and opportunity. Mr. Sweet is the Executive 
Secretary of the Cotnmissioin: on Colleges of the Southern Association 
of Collies and Schools. This is an accrediting agency for elementary, 
secondary s^chools and institutions of higher learning in eleven south- 
eastern states.. He has been the Executive Secretary since 1958. 
Mr. Sweeit joined the Association after serving from 1949 to 1958 as 
Dean of the College, Queens College, in Charlotte, North Carolina. He 
became affiliated with Queens College in 1940 after two years on the - 
faculty at the University of Michigan. As Executive Secretary of the 
Commission on Colleges, Mr. Sweet coordinates activities of the Central 
Office in Atlanta and serves as consultant to the member colleges and 
universities and particularly those seeking accreditation. He holds 
a B.S. Degree from the E as tern. Michigan Uniwrsity* t±ie Masters from 
the University of the Americas and the FlorJjia Institute of Technology. 
So with .t&is background and a professional caTeer devoted to education, 
I feel that we are very, very fortunate in having him to discuss with 
us at this time "A Look at Standard IX." 
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MR.- GORDON SWEET , SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 



The chairman is right. I feel that I don't need any introduction 
for most of you people. There are only a few here that I don't know 
personally, but not many, and while I, of course would say that I 
appreciate the opportunity of being here, what is more important I 
suppose- for me to say is that we appreciate your coming here. You can 
help us develop even more , something which we already have in the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. We expect, particularly 
after this meeting, the CEU will spread into the other regional associa- 
tions and become a recognized national standard. In relation to my 
remarks today, I want to express appreciation to members of my staff 
who assisted me in preparing ;^-iis statement. In other words, I didn't 
write this whole speech all by myself. 

First of all, I would like to say something about our Association. 
It is a very old organization dating back to 1895 along with the North 
Central Association - the oldest of the six regional associations in 
the United States. These in the United States are the only voluntary 
non-governmental organizations having to do with the regulation of 
colleges that exist in the world. 

The Southern Association of Colleges and School^: is concerned with 
the improvement of educational institutions and the maintenance of at 
least minimiam standards of quality through accreditation. The Associa- 
tion is composed of four Commissions which provide institutional accred- 
itation for all levels of education in this region (1) elementary schools, 
(2) secondary schools, (3) post-secondary, non-collegiate occupational 
institutions, and (4) colleges and universities. 

The Commission on. Colleges is the arm of the Association which 
accredits collegiate institutions. The membership of the Commission 
(accredited colleges and universities) presently numbers 603. This 
membership represents a broad variety of types of institutions includ- 
ing two-year liberal arts junior colleges, two-year comprehensive commun- 
ity colleges, two-year degree-granting technical institutes, four-year 
liberal arts colleges, complex public and private universities, profes- 
sional schools of medicine, theological seminaries, schools of performing 
and creative arts, a school of optometry and even a school of mortuary 
science. From this description of the membership, the diversified 
responsibilities and the attendant diversified activities of the 
Commission on Colleges are apparent. 

Accreditation activities incorporate three major processes common 
-to all types of institutions. These are (1) institutional self-study, 
(2) on-site peer evaluation of institutions, and (3) voluntary partici- 
pation of representatives of member institutions. In effect, voluntary 
institutional accreditation is a process whereby institutions of higher 
education provide a means of self-regulated quality control.. 
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One important aspect of this '.rocess is that of establishing and 
maintaining standards of quality which provide a basis both for the 
accreditation process and guidelines which institutions may utilize 
in their own self-improvement. IVhile the term "standards" is used here, 
the connotation is different from that commonly used. Accreditation 
standards, here referring to the Standards of the College Delegate 
Assembly , are not specific quantitative indicators of quality which are 
readily and precisely measurable. Rather the standards represent, 
for the most part, statements of principle which have proven to be sound 
practices for educational institutions over a long period of .time. 

The current edition of the Standards of the College Delegate Assembly 
reflect this philosophy. Prior to 1962, the standards were very quan- 
titative in nature, and therefore, quite prescriptive and consequently 
restrictive to institutions attempting to depart from tradition by trying 
new techniques and developing new programs. In 1962, following much 
study and deliberation, a new set of Standards was adopted by the College 
Delegate Assembly which was largely qualitative in nature and in form 
very similar to the 19 71 edition currently in use. Since 1962, however, 
extensive revisions of the Standards have been made in an attempt to 
adapt them to rapidly changing practices in higher education in this 
region. These revisions have included; a complete revision of illustra- 
tion 4 of Standard IV (Educational Expenditures); extensive revision 
and additions of all illustrations pertaining to vocational-technical 
education; Illustration 3 of Standard V (Academic Preparation of Faculty); 
and most recently a complete revision of Standard IX (Special Activities) 
which is a primary concern of this conference. 

For many years, the Commission on Colleges has attempted to provide 
a positive influence upon those areas commonly classified as special 
activitie3 — nontraditional study areas usually created in response to 
a public need. Many and rapid changes have taken place within institu- 
tions in the broad area of special activities during the past several 
years. The addition of off-campus progran:c in ucuLers and branches 
(including military bases) the rapid development of multi-campus systems 
of colleges, a phenomenal increase in non-credit and credit continuing 
education programs, extensive development of programs of instruction 
utilizing television, radio, computers, telewriters, tele-lecture and 
other forms of media, foreign travel and study, independent study and 
external and special non- traditional study programs all provide examples 
of dramatic changes in higher education during recent years. To some 
extent, all types of institutions are engaged in some of these special 
activities. Very recently, I visited a very small graduate level theo- 
logical seminary where rather extensive programs of continuing education 
are offered. Non-credit courses for parish priests and ministers have 
become an important facet of that institution's program. Universities, 
comprehensive community colleges and two-year technical institutes typically 
provide large and diversified continuing and adult education programs. 
In many cases student enrollment in these offerings are greater than 
that for regular credit programs. 
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The Commission on Colleges has attempted to keep pace with the^z 
changes by developing standards and procedures consistent with these 
new programs. The revision of Standard IX adopted at the last annual 
meeting of the Association represents the result of extensive experience 
and an in-depth st:-dy of the types of activities described above. 
Many of you were involved in one way or another in this study. U^lle 
the new standard reflects what many institutions have been doing in the 
area of special activities, it is perhaps ahead of most institutions. 
As a rule it is our belief that the ^^Standards*' should closely follow 
what is taking place within member ins tit'utions and not necessarily lead 
or provide new horizons of institutional practice. In my experience, 
however, the new standard on Special Activities is probably the most 
advanced standard relative to practices of member institutions, which 
has been developed. It includes many challenges for member colleges 
and encourages institutions to develop new programs to meet the rapidly 
changing educational needs of their constituents. 

A major change in the new standard pertains to the incorporation 
of the continuing education unit (CEU) as a means of identifying and 
recording non-credit of ferings- of member institutions. While the CEU 
is not an invention of the Commission on Colleges, its development by 
the National Task Force has been followed very closely by the Commission. 
.As early as 1968, the Commission on Colleges directed the staff of the 
Commission to develop a procedure for calculating the total full-time 
equivalent enrollment of institutions to include non-credit offerings. 
This project was begun and during the course of this study the work of 
the National Task Force was brought to our attention. Since the Task 
Force was concerned with the development of "a uniform unit of measure- 
ment for non-credit continuing education programs",, the implications 
of the "unit" for the Commission's needs were evident. Therefore, the 
Commission delayed its study pending the outcome of the work of the 
Task Force. We are now in the process of developing a procedure for 
calculation of the total full-time equivalent enrollment of institutions, 
utilizing CEU for enrollment in non-credit programs. The College Com- 
mission has conducted two surveys of non-credit enrollment in member 
institutions. In the fall of 1971, a report form on non-credit enroll-, 
ment was mailed to the chief executive of ficer of member institutions. 
This form was mailed at the request of the Executive Council of the 
Commission on Colleges in order to familiarize the officers in meni^er 
institutions with the use of the continuing education unit (CEU) in 
calculating non-credit enrollment. 

For the purposes of study, the Executive Council requested that 
non-credit enrollment initially be calculated on the basis of one equiva- 
lent-full-time non-credit hour being equal to one-half of one equivalent- 
full time credit hour. Institutions were asked to calculate the total 
numher of contact hours in all non-credit courses offered during the 
1970-71 academic year, and multiply this figure by the total number of 
students enrolled in each course. To arrive at equivalent- full- time 
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non-credit enrollment, the staff of the Commission on Colleges divided 
this figure by 860 (or twice the weight of an annual equivalent-full- 
time credit hour load), in order to arrive at a figure which is one-half 
the value of an equivalent-full- time credit load. 

Many institutions calculated incorrectly the gross number of student 
contact hours in non-credit courses. Instead of multiplying the number 
of contact hours by the number of students for each non-credit course 
and then summing these totals,- many institutions merely multiplied the 
gross hours by the gross number of students. Thus, the contact hours 
reported, in many cases, were higher than they should have been. However, 
the first survey of non-credit enrollment did provide some useful informa- 
tion as to the numbers and types of member institutions which offer non- 
credit enrollment. 

Doctoral degree-granting universities most commonly reported to 
the Commission that non-credit enrollment could not be accurately cal- 
culated in their institutions, because of unavailable records, misrep- 
resentative data, or confusion in record-keeping. Ironically, these 
institutions were the vanguards in offering non-credit courses during 
the las t few decades , 

Community and junior colleges, which have been engaged in non- 
credit education for a relatively shorter period of time have, in many 
cases, been able to report non-credit enrollment more accurately. State 
departments for community colleges may have been instrumental in requiring 
accurate record-keeping. This spring a second survey of non-credit 
enrollment is being conducted. Because of inaccuracies in reporting 
non-credit enrollment in the first survey, a revised form for reporting 
non-credit enrollment was mailed to a small sample of member institutions 
(N=75) , which had previously reported inaccurate or misleading data. 
To date, the results of this second survey seem to indicate a better 
understanding of the CEU and this method of reporting and calculating 
non-credit FTE's. 

Concurrently, of course, a complete revision of Standard IX was 
accomplished which included CEU as the means of recording participation 
in non-credit programs. 

The primary purpose of this conference is to examine the implica- 
tions of the CEU, I will not attempt to discuss here all of the detailed 
implications of the CEU. The rest of the program is concerned with this 
and provides for extensive discussion by those much better qualified 
than myself. However, I will try to pose several questions which I hope 
will be discussed in more detail during the sessions which follow. 

1. What is the CEU and how is it defined? While the CEU 
is defined as "ten contact hours of participation...", 
it does not necessarily follow that a CEU must be 
awarded for each 10 hours a student participates in 
a non-credit course. For individual courses what 
criterion will be used to determine the amount of CEUs 
which will be granted? While this question must be 



answered in advance of the course, who will make this 
determination and what criterion will be used? This, 
of course, should be an institutional decision but 
should be based on some sound rationale. 

2. What is the relationship between CEU enrollments and 
credit enrollment in regular offerings in terms of the 
total institutional enrollment? Is enrollment in non- 
credit programs equivalent to enrollment in credit 
programs in terms of contact hours? For example, if 

a full-time student in credit work spends approximately 
432 contact hours in class for an academic year, what 
would be a comparable number of contact hours which 
would be spent in order to develop a full-time equiva- 
lent enrollment in non-credit courses? We are certainly 
interested in your ideas along these lines. 

3. How will the CEU be implemented by institutions which 
offer non-credit programs? What are the implications 
for: 



a) 


administration ; 




b) 


record-keeping ; 




c) 


reporting; 




d) 


information required of students; 




e) 


methods of evaluation and grading; 




f) 


evaluation of "on-the-job" training 
work experience; and 


and 


g) 


the combining of credit-courses imd 
to meet graduation requirements. 


CEU's 



4» What are the implications for systems of institutions? 
Will separate and perhaps different procedures be used 
for institutions within a system, or will a common - 
procedure be followed? Within a system, what procedure 
will be used to develop a system-wide policy on the use 

of CEU such as the approach the University System of 

Georgia has used and will be presented to you tomorrow? 

5. What kinds of educational experiences will be recorded by 
CEU? For example, would CEU^s be awarded for the occa- 
sional music recital on campus for students, or the 
campus guest speaker (or perhaps listening to music on 
the juke-box in the student center)? This again, presup- 
poses the need for clear criteria for determining if and 
how many CEU^s will be awarded for a given activity. 

6. What criterion will be used for determination of faculty 
loads and faculty pay in non-credit programs? 
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I have attempted to provide "a look at Standard IX" as a basis 
for the discussion to follow/. I have also tried to raise a few basic 
questions which should be discussed in this conference. While Standard 
IX does require institutions to use the CEU in recording non-credit 
programs, it does not (by intent) provide answers to specific questions 
pertaining to implementation. This is, n"" -ourse, as it should be, as 
situations vary greatly among ins titu^-:v'^^:? , We are hopeful, however, 
that this conference will assist eac'- :. ■. in developing specific 
policies and procedures which will f : t ^ - the program of your insti- 
tution. We hope that one outcome of conference will be the develop- 
ment of a handbook or guidelines which would suggest a number of alter- 
native approaches to these and other specific questions relating to 
the use of the CEU. 

Thank you 
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Discussion Period 



ANDRE DE PORRY, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

Gordon, the development of Standard IX implies some very profound 
change for the system of higher education and the members of the Southern 
Association. A change for the special activities unit and even more 
a change for the institution itself in the way it is going to provide 
for the CEU to be able to go on and implement this standard. I am wonder- 
ing in implementing and applying it if the Southern Association is going 
to wait on the periodic reviews of accreditation or is going to use some 
other device in order to try to determine the extent to which institu- 
tions are really coming to grips with the new way of looking at special 
activities in relation to Standard IX before periodic review time might 
come . 

GORDON SWEET, SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 

Periodic review will be the primary way of determining this and, 
of course, as I pointed out earlier, I am a little bit concerned about 
institutions wanting to jump into this just to get in on the act imme- 
diately. I would remind you though, that we do have an Interim Report 
from each of our institutions, the five-year report as they call it. 
It would be in that 5th-year report that we would expect institutions 
to describe what they have done in the CEU since the last periodic review. 
I wish that state institutions in the state would cooperate. They won't. 
You can't get institutions in the state to cooperate, I wish they could 
cooperate in some way in deciding upon responsibilities in non- traditional 
studies, I was talking with a group today that suggested how fun it might 
be, how interesting it might be, if one state institution in a state is 
designated as the school to offer certain non-traditional studies, non- 
traditional programs, rather than for all of the institutions to try 
tc do it. Let one institution be something like the Open University 
or the University Without Walls, because then we could get control of 
the situation. It is going to be very difficult to control all non- 
credit activities. It has become such a fad. Practically every program 
in higher education this year has had to do with off-campus non- traditional 
studies 

BETTY H. GWALTNEY, MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

I'm here representing the American Nursing Association. However, 
I'm from the Medical College of Virginia in Richmond. I think that another 
way of looking at what Andre de Porry was just questioning is this, Andre. 
We are going to get a lot of push from the consumers. Our constituent 
association represents about 700-800,000 nurses in this country. Our 
Commission on Nursing .Education, which is one of the units of the Associa- 
tion, has gone on record as recommending the Association adopt the Continuing 
Education Unit as one method of recording of non-credit continuing education 
for nurses. The reason and ra :ionale behind this is the push coming from 
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the outside. Professions are facing the possibility, and very rapidly, 
of required credentialing, some kind of continuing education for reli- 
censure. This is not only in nursing. It is in medicine, pharmacy, 
dentistry and the rest. You may have other examples. Now what I am 
saying is that as of next week when our bi-annual convention meets in 
Detroit, there will be some decisions made about the Association's 
stand. I am here representing the Association and I would like to hear 
from a lot of people on the subject Andre mentioned so that we do not 
move too fast in trying to provide for our constituents. 

GORDON SWEET, SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 

I take that as a comment, not a question and I think you're right. 
Even where you are expected perhaps to give certain license or creden- 
tialing based on experience, if you can find a way to award CEU for 
certain kinds of experiences, this may be the best controlling factor 
that we will have, and the best use of it. 

GORDON L. DOWELL, I.A.E.S., COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS 

We're in the process of forming a new College of Continuing Education 
at Texas A & M University at the present time. My question relates to 
the matter of converting CE Units (Continuing Education Units) to fxill- 
time equivalent students. This has implications, of course, to us in 
terms of allocation' of funds from the legislature. At the present time 
there is no provision or formula for doing this in Texas, and I believe 
I understood you to say a moment ago that perhaps this would be a decision 
that the Association would make. When do you envision that we might 
have some guidelines for converting CEUs to full-time equivalence in order 
that we could work this into a formula? 

GORDON SWEET, SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 

By the end of this year. 

DON HERRMAM, WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE, WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 

Gordon, is there a time set where by which each institution shall 
have a plan worked out and ready to present in connection with the CEU? 
For example, institutions that are coming up for evaluation in the 
next year or so. Are they supposed to have a plan worked out by the 
time the visiting coinniittee gets there, or is this some time in the 
future, or what sort of time frame do you envision? 

GORDON SWEET, SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 

I can't answer your question until I see a little more that develops 
out of this conference in the nature of guidelines. We need help too. 
If we can get some good guidelines and good policies established through 
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the work of your people, we hope, then we can begin telling the insti- 
tution what we want them to report and what they need not report and 
so on. I think we could do it. We could put the staff on it and say, 
"1, 2, 3, 4, 5 — this is it." We do not like to work that way. 

DEAN G. E. LOREY, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, ROLLA 

I was very interested in your rationale or thoughts behind this 
two to one ratio I think I heard you say about the non-credit hour 
versus credit hour. The state university has been using full time 
student equivalents and we have not at all gone in that direction. 
As a matter of fact, we have gone the other way. I am lending a 
little, support to what you were saying, that the part-time student 
we all recognize requires more effort on the part of the university 
it, serves and this, in turn, is money. Now what we are doing in Missouri 
is following the formula that the Coininission on Higher Education uses 
within the state for part-time students relative to credit. Then we 
convert the number of student-teacher hours for a credit course into 
the non-credit. It is a one to one ratio. The part-time student 
actually is given a little bit higher weight in student full-time equiv- 
alence than the on-campus full-time resident student. So I am very 
interested in your comments oh this because right now for example 
North Central Association is accrediting our four campuses. 

RUITH HEINEMANN, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

The remark that this gentleman just made prompts me to ask you, 
Gordon, if there is a difference between part-time student's work, credit 
earning, this sort of thing, and the purpose of CEUs for non-credit course 
work. Can you give any definitions so that this might be clarified? 

GORDON SWEET, SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 

I am not sure if I understand all of this myself. It seems to me 
that practically all CEUs will be going to part-time students. We are 
talking about hours. In credit work we do have in our organization for 
credit students, for part-time and full-time a definite formula we 
follow. But that to me does not have anything to do with the CEUs. We 
ask that institutions total number of credit hours taken by part-time 
students and divide by 12. . The .same, some states do and the federal govern- 
ment does, and then we arrive at our full-time student; but I am not in 
my mind relating this at all with the CEUs and CEU procedure, or have 
I misunderstood the question? 

DR. KEITH GLANCY, JOHN HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

I would like to second Dean Lorey's comment relative to the number of 
hours that make up a full-timie equivalent unit. The administration of 
non-credit work, I think, is more difficult for the amount of education 
that is involved than it is for standard credit. If you put on a two to 
one ratio you are putting an evaluation on non-credit work relative to credit 
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work and relative to the credit involved and not relati:ve to the adminis- 
tration and the operation involved. The CEU was developed ;not to be 
transferred into credit, but we cannot stop this from being done; but 
it will not be done universally. It will be done in specific instances 
and I think no evaluation of a two to one or two to a half to one or 
one and a half to one should be set on it which would imply that it 
should be accepted for credit on that basis. Acceptance for credit will 
have to be done by the specific institution based on the specific program 
that is being evaluated, and it may be that they will accept it on a one 
to one. They may accept it on a two to one, but that is their decision 
and should not, and I do not tiiink can be a flat rule. 

. GORDON SWEET, SOUTHERN ASSOCMTION OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 

I believe my personal feeling would be that we should not try to 
translate the CEU into credit. I think when I said that, for example, 
CEUs might be considered in requirement for graduation, but I do not 
think we ought to try to put the two together . 

Thank you very much. I have enjoyed being here with you. All the 
rest of your questions will be answered by the other leaders of the 
conference. Thank you very much. 

DR. W. L. FLOWERS, VIRGINIA TECH 

Thank you, Mr. Sweet. I think the value of this conference is 
going to be the interaction that you have one with another; the raising 
of questions with each of the resources available as you have already - 
begun to do. 

I saw that 'the Governor of North Carolina let Dr. Bill Turner 
come, and we will be hearing from him shortly after the coffee break. 
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INTRODUCXCIDN COT DR. BliLL TURNER BY DR. W. L. FLOWERS 

An lfl=fei-Oiv..st always begin somewhere with someone and an idea must 
have somecTiie to push It and leadership to go with it if it is going to 
come into its r>vn. 

The gentle^ean whir; is going to address us next has been involved 
in this idea wrefe and creative work for some years. Dr. Bill Turner 
more recently has beec serving as the head, of the Governor's Division 
of Adminisrratikm in ferth Carolina and prior to that he was Adminis- 
trative Deaa car I^orth I^olina State University and gave much leader- 
ship to the groroth of tiie Continuing Education Division and Extension 
Service at thai: institution. He was recognized and has been cited and • 
listed in Wlio's Who in the South and Southeast. He is a gentleman who 
has also been cited as being among the American Men in Science. He 
received his Master's Degree and his B.S. Degree in Agricultural 
Economics a± North Carolina State University. After that he earned a 
Doctorate Degree in Administration at Harvard University. 

Dr. Turner has had such interests as being the prime mover in the 
North Carolina Housing Cooperation, a unique funding concept in the 
nation. He has been involved in the Southern Conference of Federal 
State's Relations Coordinators, and has served on the Boards of Director 
of many, many organizations. 

He has served as an advisor to the Council of Higher Education 
and, in general, has given this leadership service to many facets of 
education in North Carolina and throughout the South. He served as 
Chairman of the National Task Force for the CEU ~ the group composed 
not of educational personnel alone but of industry and business 
representatives as well. He has worked since about 1968, I believe, 
to bring into reality some of the ideas and concepts we have before 
us today. Without further ado, I present to you Dr. Bill Turner, 
Executive Secretary for Administration, and strong right arm of North 
Carolina's Governor Scott. 
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DR. BILL TURNER 



Thank you Bill. You're very kind. I was wanting to tease Bill 
Flowers just a little bit. You know, he was originally at North Carolina 
State University in Raleigh. It was 34 in Raleigh last night — an 
all time low. Bill, I didn't leave Raleigh until 10 o'clock this morning, 
and I was really expecting snow here in Blacksburg. How far did you 
miss it? We also ought to give Bill Flowers and his associates, Jerry 
Hargis and Clark Jones a real hand. You've done a real great job in 
Virginia Tech territory and in the State of Virginia the last year. 

Ladies and Gentlemen^ it is a pleasure for me to be with you this 
afternoon. I think they were sweating me out just a little bit. I 
saw Jerry Hargis back there at the door, looking out the door, about 
the time I opened the front of the door to come in the building, and that 
was about thirty seconds before you adjourned. He had a copy of my speech 
and said he was getting ready to read it. But, anyway, I am delighted 
to be here with you and I'm sorry I cut it quite that close, Jerry. 

I have been asked to discuss the role of the National Task Force 
on the Continuing Education Unit. I do this with a great deal of 
pleasure since I have found my experience with the Task Force interest- 
ing and rewarding. 

I would like, today, to structure my comments in three basic areas. 
First, a brief history of the formation of the Task Force. Second, 
report on the work done thus far, and finally, a projection of some 
future possibilities. 

Preface 

We are, in America today, engaged in coping with tremendous change. 
The fantastic array of alternatives facing most Americans is staggering. 
We have tremendous freedom to choose from a multiplicity of life styles, 
to creatively use an increasing amount of leisure time, to become (through 
the use of the mass communications media) a participant in events that 
are as far separated in space as Viet Nam or the moon. 

Americans are living longer, and as our life line increases and 
the rate of change accelerates, we see more, do more, are called upon 
to know more than any group in the previous history of mankind. This 
need to know, this information revolution, this knowledge explosion 
is the central and driving force that provides those of us in Continu- 
ing Education with the reason and substance of our life's work. 

Because the adult of today is called upon to increasingly make 
choices between alternatives, be it which candidate to vote for in an 
election or which cut of meat at the local grocery store will provide 
him with the best buy for the money, adults of today must continue 
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to learn throughout their life span. It is estimated that the continu- 
ing education portion of one's life is around forty- five years. With- 
out structured educational opportunities, such as those offered by a 
sound program of continuing education^ these learning efforts will 
inevitably become very haphazard and confused. They probably will 
not reflect an orientation toward a definite goal. And certainly, until 
now it has been difficult to measure one's progress along the way. 

Well this problem, the lack of structure for a lifetime of learning, 
has preoccupied those of us in Continuing Education for a long, long 
time. It seems elementary that the enormous variety of non-credit 
continuing education conferences and workshops available should, in 
some way, compliment each other in a structured and progressive manner 
for the individual adult participant. But such, until recently, was 
not the case . ' 

From what we have said, it is oDvious that in this day of rapid 
and massive change, the adult must continue to learn if he is to remain 
an effective and efficiently functioning human resource* Those of 
us in the business of providing educational opportunities for the 
busy adult also realize that it is just as obvious that we must provide 
the adiiLt with a way to measure and accumulate and be recognized for 
the wide range of non-credit learning experiences available to him. 
As you know, the CEU provides a way to do just that. 

History 

After years of discussion of the above problem in our organiza- 
tions, associations, and in private, a group of individuals decided 
that we wanted to meet to share our common concerns and see if anything 
could be done to solve them. 

So, on July 1 and 2 of 1968 in Washington, D.C., a National Plan- 
ning Conference was held to explore current needs, uses and feasibility 
of a uniform unit of measurement for non-credit continuing education 
programs. .The conference was sponsored by the U.S* Office of Education, 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission, the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers and the National University Extension 
Association. 

Invitations were sent to nine national education associations, 
fifteen professional and technical societies, three business and trade 
associations, two labor organizations, thirteen federal agencies, six 
private sector interests and three quasi-public organizations. These 
groups represented a cross-section of business, industry, labor, colleges, 
universities, federal agencies and professional groups known to have 
expressed a need for a xmiform unit of measurement for short-term 
"learning experiences." 
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Response to the invitations was excellent. Forty-three persons, 
representing thirty-three organizations attended the meeting. We felt 
that this indicated a broadly based awareness of. the problem. 

At this conference, Paul Grogan of the University of Wisconsin, 
Bob Pitchell of the National University Extension Association and I 
presented a concept paper to initiate consideration and discussion. 
In this paper we pointed out that not only do present day circumstances 
require that an individual's formal education needs to be carried out 
over a longer period of time, but also that the extent of his special- 
ization must be made sharper and the timetable of his self-renewal 
must be planned in a more systematic way. 

We also pointed out that for purposes of national policy planning, 
no gross data are available on continuing education activities in a com- 
prehensive fashion. Such is not the case with regular credit work 
done at elementary, secondary and higher educational institutions. 

Other position papers were presented which indicated needs and 
views of other specific users of continuing education. 

The views of one of the nation's largest employers and training 
organizations were presented by J, Kenneth Mulligan of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission. He pointed out that over one million federal 
employees attended formal classroom training programs of eight hours 
or more in 196 7. Of course, these numbers will have increased since 
that time, but considering these figures which applied to only the 
Federal Government at that time, we can project the national problem 
of accounting for educational activities. 

Mr. Mulligan, at that first meeting stated that both producers 
and primary and secondary consumers of education want it as a method 
of satisfying consumers (students) that they are getting a certain 
quantity of valuable product, and students, as primary consumers, want 
it to assist in getting jobs for advancement in pay or rank* Employers, 
as secondary consumers, want it for hiring, promoting, planning (such 
as an inventory of available skills) and cost-benefit analysis. 

Dean Russell Smith, speaking for the university extension divisions, 
said that universities need a unifoi:a unit of measurement for their own 
internal reporting and planning from one year to the next in continuing 
education* 

Len Brice of the American Society of Personnel Administrators 
reviewed the needs of professional societies in this field. He said 
a recognized unit of measurement for non-credit continuing education 
programs would be a boom to their professional societies' certifica- 
tion and accreditation efforts, besides giving additional stimulus 
to their development programs for members. 
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William Hardy, of the Education Department, of the United Auto 
Workers, discussed the need for a systematic approach from the para- 
professional view. He stated strongly the increasing desires of para- 
professional persons to expand professional entry training programs for 
professional growth and better job opportunities. 

Two issues were made at this first meeting: 

(1) We were researching the need for a uniform unit of 
measuring non-credit continuing education programs. 

We were not talking about a system of academic credits 
toward a degree or toward initial professional certifi- 
cation. The "academic credit hour" already takes care 
of this need. 

(2) The scope of the problem should be broadly conceived. 

The Conference agreed that there was a need for a uniform unit of 
measurement for non-credit continuing education activities ;. that a 
usable system appeared to rest in a unified and coordinated effort on 
the part of the consumer of the educational product as well as the 
producer, and. finally, that a task force group representing the broad 
areas in attendance at the Conference should be appointed to develop 
a proposal for the unit of measurement. I was appointed Chairman of 
that group. 

Other members are.: 

rice-Chairman - Paul J. Grogan, University of Wisconsin 
Special Assistant - Keith E. Clancy, Johns Hopkins University 
Mr. Warren G. Ball, the American Medical Association 
Mr. Leonard R. Brice, American Society for Personnel Adminis- 
tration 

Mr. Edward H. Cox, E. I. duPont Company 
. Mr. Frank Dickey, The National Commission on Accrediting 
Mr. Robert E. Ellis, The American Association of College 

Registrars and Admissions Officers 
Mr. Reginald M. Jones, Jr., The U.S. Civil Service Commission 
Mr. Treadway C. Parker, The American Management Association, Inc. 
Dr. Robert J. Pitchell, National University Extension Association 

and, 

Mr. Mcrris B. Ullman, the U.S. Office of Education 

As you can imagine, of course, the Task Force has met frequently 
in the last four years. 
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Summary of Work Done 



In the period of 1968 to 19 70 the Task Force developed preliminary 
definitions, recommendations and procedures, A progress report or 
^'Interim Statement" was published in the spring of 1970 providing a 
definition for the recommended unit, suggested administrative require- 
ments and applications and a rationale behind the unit. 

The Task Force recognized at an early date that a field test of 
the unit would be necessary and so an invitation was issued to the 
Division of Conferences and Institutes of NUEA to assist us with this 
field trial. Soir.e 15 institutions responded and a pilot project was 
carried out during the 1970-71 school year. The report of this project 
indicated that the CEU was indeed a practical unit to measure non-credit 
continuing education activities, but that additional guidelines, and 
criteria would be helpful. 

You have already heard of the action of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Schools in its revision of Accreditation Standard 
Number IX, which makes the use of the CEU mandatory for those colleges 
and universities in the eleven-state southeast region served by the 
Southern Association. It is the feeling of the Task Force that an 
updated and expanded statement on the CEU should be prepared without 
delay. The volume of inquiries received by members of the Task Force 
indicates that several professional organizations are giving considera- 
tion to the use of the CEU. The presence of those of you here today 
from some of these various organizations is further proof of it. But 
I am about to get ahead of my story. 

Let me review breifly for you some of the specifics of the work 
of the Task Force before looking to future activities. 

Those of you who have read the Interim Statement of the Task Force 
will recall that we said, 

"The purpose of the CEU is to provide a mechanism by which 
virtually all continuing education activities can be 
recorded. It is not expected, on the other hand, that 
all of the participation in terms of CEUs will have util- 
ity or transferability in terms of individual programs of 
career development. There would appear to be definite 
institutional and other sponsor advantages, however, in 
quantifying and recording the total amount of continuing 
education activity for which such organizations are respon- 
sible for purposes of input-output or cost-benefit analyses 
regardless of whether or not the continuing education units 
of all such activities have commercial or professional 
implications." 
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More specific detail, much of it taken from the Interim Statement 
of the Task Force, is available in the handout you were provided at 
registration entitled "General Information on the Continuing Education 
Unit." So with this In your hands, I won't belabor specific points. 
Let me summarize the work done thus far as follows: 

(1) First of all, we have what we feel to be a workable 
and practical definition of the standard unit of 
measurement of non-credlt activity which vje sought. 

(2) We have defined the purposes and objectives of this 
unit in a way which gives it a structure and yet 
broad applicability and flexibility. 

(3) We have designed and defined the administrative 
requirements that are necessary to provide the mlt 
with a qualitative value as well as the quantita- 
tive value of the definition. 

(4) We have field tested the unit in the everyday world 
of continuing education and found it workable. 

We do realize, of course, that a good many new questions have 
arisen. This factor, perhaps, leads us to the final section of our 
conversation this afternoon. 

Future Plans 

Two major areas of concern seem to have emerged. The Task Force 
is working on both. And at our last Task Force Meeting in Washington 
last mon'th , each of these areas was discussed. 

First there seems to be evolving a need for a "National Handbook, 
on the CEU." A document that would detail much more precisely the 
activities and processes necessary to standardize operations of 
continuing education with reference to the use of the CEU. The Task 
Force is involved in efforts to secure funding to develop research 
and production for such a Handbook. 

Secondly, there is a great deal of discussion of the method of 
record-keeping for the CEU, and many people have raised the question 
of the possibility of establishing a National Center fox Record Keeping 
for the CEU, Conversations have been under way for some time between 
the Task Force and various groups who may be Interested in providing 
this service. Obviously it will be necessary to first reach national 
agreement on exactly what amount of detail will be required in such 
record keeping systems. While this is, of course, going to be a 
tremendous task, we do not feel it will be Insurmountable. The Task 
Force will • continue to work at these problems and to Inform the 
continuing education community of developments. 
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Summary 



The CEU grew out of the need to answer the question, "How do you 
recognize and give identity for achievement to a wide range of people 
for their involvement in conferences, institutes . . . short-term 
learning experiences?*' 

I feel that this question has been answered by the development 
of the CEU. 

The Task Force is committed to a continuing examination and 
evaluation of the CEU and its attendant processes. The broad and 
representative membership of the Task Force helps insure that problems 
are given broad and representative consideration. 

Further, in addition to the action of the Southern Association, 
there are other indications of wide receptivity to the CEU concept. 
This is not to say that the CEU will not undergo a process of develop- 
ment and refinement as its use becomes n-ore widespread, but it seems 
to me, based on the experience thus far, that we have a viable concept 
whose use will indeed become more widespread if not universal in this 
nation^ 

DR. W. L. FLOWERS, VIRGINIA TECH 

Are there any questions you would like to put to Dr. Turner in 
response to the kind of in-depth involvement that he has experienced 
in developing the CEU concept? 

DR. BILL TURNER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION, NORTH CAROLINA 

Incidentally, let me say we at the Task Force, Bill, are completely 
open to any suggestions, any ideas or any new developments you would 
like to pass on to us. The Task Force has always been a very open and 
a very responsive group. Thank you very much. If there are no questions 
thank you for a very sizable turnout today. 

DR. W. L. FLOWERS, VIRGINIA TECH 

I believe he perceives the thing that we did as we began to address 
ourselves to a study of this exciting concept. There is a great deal 
of need that has been expressed by people who are the receivers of 
educational programs in this country. There is a great deal of response 
that has been made from business and industry and there continues to be 
a kind of interest in this concept which is going to require each of 
you as an institutional representative to be instrumental in assisting 
your institutions in understanding the CEU. If you are going to be 
instrumental in addressing the question of how to avoid some of the 
blind spots that you might hear cited during this conference, you will 
need to be aware of key concepts as you apply these to help develop 
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institutional policies and procedures. The users of education have ^ 
great voice in this. They have expressed this voice through the Task 
Force and through the individual members of business and industry. 

INTRODUCTION OF MR. CARL F. TRIPP, UNION CARBIDE 

We have a special treat today to hear from a person who is from 
industry. 

Mr. Carl F. Tripp is Manager of Marketing Personnel Development 
of the chemicals and plastics of the Union Carbide Corporation. He 
holds a B.S. in Chr2mical Engineering from Montana University, an 
M.S. in Business Policy, and he has been involved in the Columbia 
Graduate School of Business as late as this year. He attended Montana 
School of Mines doing some study there earlier, as did he the University 
of California at San Diego as part of his education effort. 

He joined Union Carbide in 1952. He held various technical and 
sales positions until 1959, and then he became the Regional Product 
Manager. He came to New York City in 1960.and held various other 
responsible positions in that industry. He is currently responsible 
for the design and the implementation of a marketing and sales educa- 
tional system which was begun in 1969. 

His activities include at the present time the supervision of 
business education programs and the operation of the Personnel Develop- 
ment laboratory at Tarrytown. He has written, just as many of us in 
the education realm have. Some of his recent reports have appeared 
in national publications. In the past year and this year, July of 
1971, his writings appeared in Publication and Industry Week; a 
publication in AM Management Review in August, 1971; another in 
Chemical Week in May, 1971; Chemical Engineering News in May, 1971; 
and Business Week in February, 1972. 

From the area of industry, it is a pleasure for me to present to 
you, Carl F. Tripp. 
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MR. CARL F. TRIPP 



Thank you Bill. It will be interesting to see how much trouble 
I can get into today. I think it is one thing for a group of educators 
like yourselves to have an intellectual discussion, but to bring in some- 
one like me who has spent most of my career in business working on the 
fringes of the educational world is k^.nd of inviting disaster in many 
ways, perhaps. I should qualify just one thing that you said. Bill. 
Those references to the publications were not all authored articles, but 
they were reports on things we have done in the last couple of years 
which I think are a bit out of the ordinary. I think one thing that 
that list of .ioD titles did was to give me an excuse, at least, for not 
understanding what Gordon referred to earlier as the accrediting process, 
because I don't. I don^t have a good understanding of it, and I'm 
afraid today I may abuse your terminology a little bit^ and I want to 
apologize for that in advance. But I do have some thoughts, and I wanted 
to share them with you, and you can pick and choose from them for what 
value they may have. 

I hope that if I leave some things unsaid or unclear during the next 
half hour that you will raise them either as questions at the end of 
our time here or during the hospitality hour that's next on the program. 

I'd like to make it clear from the very beginning that I think 
the Southern Association can and should be very proud of the leadership 
role it has taken in this extremely important area of continuing education. 

I'd also like you to know a couple of things about me. First, 
that I am very appreciative of all that has gone into your effort; and 
second, that my goal is to help you in any way I can to see that this 
effort continues to go forward. As I'm sure you all know better than I, 
we're not talking about iust some isolated happening in the field of 
education but of a whole new era, of a major contribution we can make 
to business certainly but even more importantly to our country, its 
productivity and to many, many of its people who have the need and the 
desire to make personal improvements through education and to be 
recognized for having made them. 

I've divided my comments into three general categories. First^ 
what business has been doing — second, what new opportunities and options 
are now open to it because of your work — third, some of my concerns 
and hopes for the future. 

The role of education in business has been and will continue to be 
one of growing importance. The major corporation especially, with its 
complexity of missions and people, presents an educational challenge of 
unusual magnitude to both the company itself and to those who deal with 
the need either as individxxals within the enterprise or as part' of the 
academic world. My company. Union Carbide, is a good example of this 
growing complexity. Started in 1910 when Dr. Leo Bake land invented the 
first plastic which came to be known as Bakelite, it has grown steadily 
throughout the years. It now encompasses more than 12 separate divisions 
representing over three billion dollars in sales of products which range 
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all the way from consumer goods such as Eveready Batteries, Prestone, 
Star Saphires, and Glad Wrap through a line of chemicals like those 
used in the manufacture of pesticides, transistors, paints and polishes, 
to a variety of plastic products for industrial and home use and some 
highly specialized items used to freeze food, launch rockets and burn 
holes through thick steel plates. 

You don't run a business like this without an abundance of well- 
prepared, knowledgeable men and women. The decisions being made on a 
daily basis this year make some of those facing our businessmen at the 
turn of the century seem like child's play. I expect this complexity 
to continue on its upward course indefinitely. If a company wanttJ to 
participate successfully In that sophisticated environment, its need 
for those educated people will be enormous. 

Incidentallv, when I use the word "educated" as I jiist did, or when 
I think of education as a process, it's not in the traditional sense. 
The thing I have in mind is more like a kaleidescope. You remember chose 
delightful children's playthings you held up to your eye, pointed toward 
the light and turned; well my educational kaleidescope is composed of 
a series of learning experiences and work experiences which, in true 
kalledescope fashion, are constantly changing in the way they fit together 
as the world in which they exist turns and turns. 

To carry the analogy a little further, the different shapes and patterns 
the parts in !:he kalledescope assume are accomplished (Solely by rearranging 
a closed system of bits and pieces. Perhaps there was a time when much 
of our formal education was that way too, but what we're dealing with 
now is certainly no closed system. The influx of new technology to every 
field of business is awe inspiring and I'm not thinking only, or even 
primarily, of the so-called scientific fields. 

Marketing for instance has undergone, tremendous change in the last 
decade or so. Once looked upon by many people as something of an art, 
it is now generously seasoned with mathematics, behavioral science, 
statistics, computer technology, and the like. The proficient applica- 
tion, and that's a key word — "application", of these fields makes the 
difference between the winners and the also-rans. 

The point I want to make is that the people who work in the various 
parts of the business, who cause it to move in the way it should in order 
for the whole enterprise to succeed, must be educated in this broad sense. 
They must, collectively, know a lot about the technology — they must 
knov7 how to apply it — they must in fact make that application of their 
knowledge to the work that needs doing. So, for my purposes, the man 
or woman isn't educated until he or- she can do all three. Just going 
to school won't make it happen, experience can't do it alone and certainly 
not within the given time constraints. 
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It only happens best when we get it all together, and I think that's 
where what you're doing and what wG're doing really begin to merge and 
depend on one another for ultimate success. Business has an increasing 
need for specialists in many, many fields but it needs flexibility too. 
Specialists in a given area at one point in time must be allowed to 
move into other areas as the times change. Indeed, this movement must 
be facilitated in order to avoid individual obsolescence on the one 
hand and pools of stagnant manpower within the company on the other. 

Capping off a career series of these specialized efforts, there 
will be the need for the successful businessman to refocus his knowledge 
and talents on still another area — that of general management. Again, 
in today's world and tomorrow's it is my opinion that effective general 
management can be markedly enhanced by a formal approach to learning as 
well as by experience. 

It's interesting to consider an indication of' the change that has 
already occurred in this latter respect. Around 1900 only one out of 
eight heads of successful businesses in the U. S. had a college degree. 
Today, only 70 years later and that really isn't very long in our terms, 
it's not uncommon for the companies these men founded to require at 
least a bachelors degree for salaried entry positions. In 1964, when 
the Council for Financial Aid to Education made this study of the back- 
grounds of America's top executives, it found the number of them with 
college training had increased from the 12% I referred to a minute ago 
to 89% and of that number, one-third had gone on for advanced degrees. 
The demand placed on colleges and universities has accordingly been 
great and they have, for the most part, responded admirably. At the 
present time over 600 schools offer full business programs, with more 
than 100 carrying them to the graduate level. But as you know, it C:an't 
end there. 

The need for knowledge, for jusiness education In that broad sense, 
not as measured just by counting the MbA's hired each year but the real • 
need as it permeates, the business organization, is still increasing 
steadily. More to the point here today, the nature of that educational 
requirement has changed and is still changing. .The traditional business 
school curriculum will not, in my opinion, even with its specialized 
majors, satisfy the needs that are developing. 

Unfortunately, it's not at all clear that the learning Institution, 
as it is usually configured, is in the best position to meet the challenge 
this need has created. It might be more convenient if it were, but it's 
not too surprising that it's not. Meaningful learning and skill develop- 
ment come about only through faithful adherence to the learning process 
we all know exists. Real understanding and in turn behavioral change 
come about only after knowledge is reinforced by experience. 
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We know too that these acquisition areas are not most efficient 
or effective when they are separated or insulated from one another. 
This certainly isn't a new thought to anyone who has considered the 
matter to a reasonable extent, but it is an important thought when one 
is trying to decide just how the job at hand might best be accomplished. 
The same notion, I feel sure, contributed strongly to Harvard's sponsor- 
ship in 1935 of the Business Executives Discussion Groups led by Professo 
Philip Cabot. Just as your Association is enlarging the horizon now, 
they were the pioneers in the so-called short courses for executives 
that have proliferated ever -since. 

I believe these short courses have made and are still making in 
some areas, a very significant contribution to the business needs but, 
and this is a big. one, they are not, and to my way of thinking, cannot 
in their present form keep up with the needs of the future. Their 
quality and impact has varied widely from the beginning. Their prin- 
ciple significance is in what they symbolize — a desire for knowledge 
and for help, an exchange of experiences by businessmen, and a willing- 
ness of business schools to attempt an offering within the brief periods 
•of time in which businessmen feel they can leave their jobs. Naive? 
Perhaps, b.ut the growth of the idea of continuing education and the 
coming together of men in business with school faculties for such courses 
was an important development which has led to significant changes both 
in education and in business. 

The discussions you' re having today and tomorrow are, I feel, an 
important manifestation of that action. Man's unique ability to build 
on one anothers ideas, to continually innovate, has in no small measure 
been responsible for his greatness. Of course, to build onto something 
you must have the something to start with — that's knowledge. To make 
the building process progressive this knowledge must be continually 
updated so that the new product is better than the old. 

That certainly can be an argument for education in general but more 
specifically I was talking about publicly offered short courses for busi- 
ness people and one of the things they have been meant to do is update 
that knowledge base. The question at this point is — did they, or do 
they do it satisfactorily? For some few I think we have to say yes, 
but my belivif is that most have, because of their time constraints, 
less depth than is desirable and the usual problem of providing a bridge 
by which the attendee can bring back what he has learned to the lob. 
The short courses have more working against them than just the short 
time in which they attempt to accomplish their objectives. Attendees 
have shown concern for the value of such offerings and the need to leave 
their offices, homes and families for extended periods of time. Once 
there, the learning experiences may be interspersed with a goodly amount 
of social activities which, in some. cases at least, do not contribute 
much to skill development. 
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All of these things have been recognized by you and other educators 
like you. However, lacking the availability of an outstanding in-company 
effort, everyone in business has just had to seek out the best of what 
was available; Many companys rely solely on the individual's initiative 
to get what he needs through home study courses or night school. Both, 
if properly supervised, are apt to provide a more in-depth learning 
experience than the executive seminars, but they are far more time 
consuming and are resorted to by a relative few. 

In an effort to accomplish more, some companies send their ^.ligher 
potential people to extended courses such as the Harvard Advanced Manage- 
ment Series or Columbia's six week program in business administration. 
I feel sure that more learning takes place at this type of session than 
at the shorter version. But again, there are still the time pressures 
and some of the other factors associated with the short courses. 

For what they believe is maximum benefit, a few schools around the 
country offer special forms of degree granting programs for executives. 
They vary in format from MIT's Sloan Program at one ^treme requiring 
a full school year away from the job to those still relying on night 
work but concentrating it in such a way that a full program is completed 
in two years • 

In between there are some fine arrangements like the one started 
at the University of Chicago sometime ago. I may be biased because 
I'm just completing my two years in Columbia's masters degree program 
for executives but I feel they are an optimal combination of work and 
learning experiences. In these, the businessman-student attends class 
for one or two days during the week. The school allows some credit for 
work experience and at the end of the established time awards a masters 
level degree. However, the number of men and women that can be educated 
in this way is relatively small, the programs tend to be on the expensive 
side, they're still quite broad in nature, they require an extraordinary 
commitment on the company's part and demand a considerable time and effort 
expenditure by the man or woman who is attending and at the same time 
working a full time job. 

Well let's see, where does that leave us? I've said for one thing 
that the demand for education by business is increasing^ for another that 
the nature of the demand is changing so that we'll need more specialists 
but that these specialists will have to be mobile. I've registered by 
feeling that a strong individual effort deserves and maybe even demands 
recognition. I've raised the question of who is In the best position 
to satisfy the needs — schools or business, and also the question of 
how the need satisfaction can best be accomplished. We've explored 
several of the existing approaches now available and I've tried to identify 
what I thought were their strengths and weaknesses. 
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I :^ebL-cuite sure that at this point you can see why I'm enthu- 
siastic mhtjair the CEU and its promise for the future. Lt represents, 
still ±2 uEcrfn-ished form X admit, institutional response to the continu- 
ing need, fer education in business that I've been talkirrg about. It 
speaks to the recognition need, to the need for record-keeping over 
extended periods, to the possibility of high quality education integrated 
with work experience and to a relatively new awareness that non-tradi- 
tional course forms are, under certain circumstances, even more valuable 
to business than are the traditional. 

One thing I haven't touched on that, must be considered in any 
deliberation of this sort is the present state of the art of in-company 
educational programs. I frankly am not familiar with many of the 
ongoing efforts. Of those that I do' know a little or more than a little 
about, a few things can be said. 

The business education giants like IBM and General Electric Company 
seem to have excellent programs for their employees. They, like others 
such as Union Carbide who are really trying to do a credible job, utilize 
a mixed faculty that brings together, we all hope, the best of our two 
worlds. It is not uncommon to have professors, executives from within 
the company and businessmen with specialized knowledge from other companies 
come together during the implementation of a well organized effort. 
Of course, the better school-offered executive programs take the same 
approach but the in-company presentations have the distinct advantage 
of being able to zero-in more closely on their company's specific need. 
-So to the company and the man at some given point in time the learning 
experience they provide could be more, valuable than the amount of tradi- 
tional course work that could be accomplished in the same period. 

Incidentally, the amoaimt of time spent in th£se activities is worth 
a quick con immii . A* one-wee5^ seminar at IMion Carbide can iixvolve 40 or 
more contact baimrs of study^ so a three-week advanced mana^nent program 

at IBM will f1 100 and the eight-week, course in general management: 

that General Sentric offers runs well over 300 hours. That's enougK 
time to do a liDt of learning. 

In man^r .::ampEanies I sui^ect the record-keeping sys tern cnif these 
activities Hatst^s a lot to 1^ desired. Names and .dates of aactendance 
:may be availaaife but educationally meaningful details of content are 
most probably rtryt... An unfoxtmate consequence is ^at programs are 
not looked upcm cnr designed ^building blocks in .a. career ediucation 
plan. InstearSw. each one tries to cover the current: waterfront . There 
is duplicatfjon. sad as a result , it sort of gets to he like going to the 
circus — seen cme, seen 'em all I From the business-learners point of 
view this can mean only one or two programs he will attend during his 
career. Even if they were three weeks or eight weeks long, the time 
frame in which they are administered make them hardly enough to last 
a man for 30 or 40 years. This strikes me as being another tremendous 
opportunity to make use of the CEU. Maybe not right away, but I believe 
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the trend toward closer and closer company-university relationships is 
clearly there and where the regular credit system is not a viable 
measuring device for one reason r another the CEU could be a valuable, 
tool. For instance, in Carbide's New York office we offered one seminar 
series last year which I feel had an especially significant learning 
potential. We convened the same group one afternoon a week for 11 
weeks to study pricing strategies and methods. Two business school pro- 
fessors alternated weekly, each leading an average of three cases per 
session. Toward the end of the allotted time class members were asked 
to prepare comprehensive cases from their own experience which were in 
turn critically reviewed by one or both of the professors, improved or 
refined by the businessman-student, and then discussed by the class. 

This combination of text reading, case reading and discussion followed 
by supervised application to real product pricing problems would, I feel, 
compare favorably to any course on the subject beivig offered at any 
college or university. In fact, there probably isn't a course now in 
existence which covers the same subject matter in equivalent depth. 

There were, in CEU terms, more than 40 contact hours available to 
each student. I think, it would have been quite proper to make some 
permanent record of their achievement. What they learned was applicable 
to one part of a product manager's job in any division within our cor- 
poration — and I suspect on the outside too. No company wants to 
lose people by advertising howwell they've been trained, but the extxa 
learning incentive provided by having some uai± of widely recognized 
credit given I believe would have been considea?able and worth -the slight 
risk involved. 

We need to get completely away from the cake :£ro sting approach to 
special business education. The CEU can be our recording device :if it 
is used properly. Career learning plans can be made and followed so 
that more men and women can undergo better preparation for their careers, 
and companies guided by this additional information on their employee, 
can make better placement and promotion decisions. 

One of the keys in this, it seems to me, will be a good qviality control 
system. As I read Standard Nine, that's a big part of what it's all 
about.; A guide for how things must be handled is essential to getting 
the whole program rolling on a large scale. It has b^en^ and Is going 
to be, a lot of work. But the time to prepaiae for qm-llty and unlJEormity 
is in the beginning. Straightening. out a tangled, affair 10 years from 
now would be more difficult, less satisfying and the damage that would 
have been done in the meantime could delay meaningful progress another 
ten years. 

Well, let's assume for a minute or two that it's a few years from 
now, that Standard Nine and others like it are doing the job and that 
we've got a system of CEU educational efforts underway. How can a company 
like mine make use of them? Perhaps I can illustrate by taking you on 
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an imaginary career-learning plan excursion. Let'.^ say we've just hired 
a young chemical engineer from a reputable universiity, in the south of 
course, to become a part of the marketing force foT one of our depart- 
ments which deals in organic polymers, inorganic catalysts, silicone 
surfactants and fluorocarbon gases. This is not an unlikely combination 
since that is a group of products commonly sold into the same market 
and one by the way in which I have been personally involved. Well, 
right off we have education problems or opportunities. 

Aside from the conventional orientation progress all new hires get, 
this young person needs to be given special product training, since few 
schools, even if they deal with the chemical families I mentioned, ever 
get into the functioning of the product system they represent. If he 
gets as part of his sales training period 25 hours of approved instruc- 
tion and spends four or five days of laboratory application work on say 
silicone surfactants, this should be duly recorded for several reasons. 

He now has some amount of knowledge not even available in most 
colleges. He does, if the course was properly administered, now know . 
enough about silicone surfactants to qualify him as a sales representa- 
tive, but he may only iaow part of what he needs if his career path 
turns later to sales-service rather than straight sales. If it does, 
he 11 need more specialized training but there sihouid be no need to go 
back over what he has already stuffled. Similar Ifcnowiedge requirements 
exist for all of the products mentioned and they should be treated accord- 
ingly. By the time our young man or woman gets intm his first field assign- 
ment, he has already taiken a big step toward mastery of the first, chosen 
area of specialization. That knowledge which he ' has acquired will have 
some, lasting value as his career proceeds. It should become a part 
ot his permanent skills inventory - there for reference — theire for 
planning — there as a ibuilding- block in his continuing education plan. 

Now, after he gets his Houston-based territory Tunder control, our 
junior businessman can begin to implemenrt: his plan ibr the more distant 
future. And what a dazzling array will await :-Ms selection. A whole 
host of schools and colleges throughout the south will be offering oppor- 
tunities for his learning satisfaction, or perhaps an association such 
as the Petroleum Institute will be sponsoring a CEU accredited program 
on some facet of thefcr industry. And although tha-t market area is not 
his responsibility now, any extended career in the south and southwest 
will surely bring him into contact with it sooner or later. 

Maybe even two noncompetitive companies like IBM and Union Carbide 
can pool their resources in certain areas to sponsor a joint program 
-on some specialized facet of industry where both chemical agents and com- 
puter controlled processes bring the two companies onto common ground. 
In any of these cases, the implementation of a Standard Nine will insure 
that the training he gets will have career value and will be carried 
on his record in CEUs as an indication to his employer that he has some- 
thing special to offer. 
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As another example of. what could be, and one that will lead to my 
concluding remarks, let^s assume our southern representative has mana- 
gerial aspirations and wants to begin planning for the day when he'll 
be responsible for the work of others. Ongoing programs in group 
behavior or practical psychology designed perhaps to help teachers in 
their continuing education can be used to prepare him too. Or later on 
a national training laboratories program will be available somewhere in 
his area to provide valuable insights to his personal impact and manage- 
ment style. If they have been qualified to grant CEU credit, these 
experiences will be more, meaningful and can be recorded in a far more 
uniform manner than has previously been the practice. 

As he moves on throughout his career, he can continue his education, 
keeping himaeif pjoepared to do a better job in today's assignment and 
making himseli ready for the challenges tomorrow will bring. The educa- 
tional experiences will be integrated irrnrn his work life so that both 
benefit fxom each other. Each can be ipianned to build on the ones that 
have gone befoxe and. the ccmbination of all will lead., not in a rigid 
overly structured way, but in a contemptDrary richly textured fashion, 
to a full career made better and more satisfying by that feeling asso- 
ciated with keeping fit — mentally fit to do the best job. 

But all of this will be possible only if the schools, the companies, 
the associations and the independent training institutions are partici- 
pating iniithe system made possible by -the CEU, 

As tbss^xmtioiial task force has recognised, a lot of work remains 
to be donEt:before this will be possible. I think they are willing to 
guide the eaff ort_on_.i ts way, but they .can't do it all alone. They need 
the. kind of'ssupport your Southern Association has shown, and they need 
to have bus±ness, government and interested professional and industrial 
organizattoirs in there pushing too. For a national company like ours 
only a nationwide syistem will provide the real equity in opportunity, 
measuremeiLt and recording that I think is needed. 

The first step in this direction is for us to take fullest advantage 
of your work and of the school-sponsored courses which will become avail- 
able under Standard Nine. Those most familiar with the criteria of 
higher education must set the example for how non- traditional programming 
can be made just as respectable as its traditional forerunner. Then 
perhaps we can look to the time when, institutionally supervised, but 
privately sponsored efforts can be added to the approved list. Union 
Carbide now sponsors programs in Texas, Puerto Rico, West Virginia, 
Louisiana, New Jersey, Tarrytown, New York and in New York City which 
I believe would qualify for CEU recognition and I think someday they 
should have it. 
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Our company employs over 100,000 people around the world with about 
half of them here in the U. S. We want the best for them and for ourselves 
and a better, more meaningful education is part of tMs. If we're to have 
a true manpower resource we need to get people ready and to keep them 
ready no matter where they are. The CEU and Standard Nine can help us 
do that. 

However, there are some things that bother me. Manj- of :our people 
want to continue their educational pursuits in a moxe formal vay. They 
want the preparation and recognitioa that advanced degrees imply and in 
most cases provide. If that were fee case with my hypotttetLcal salesman 
m Houston, he could be faced with many obstacles and muck :fr us tra tion 
along the way. Transfers or promotiems can cause hdtm to piysically relocate 
many times before he reaches- a h^adqaiar ters location. In^nost cases., 
all or part of his credit is los t if ihe changes schools.. The desire ' to 
avoid this can, at the present time,, get in his way and aujExs.. This 
anomoly of circumstances is as much to be scorned as is tfee used for 
students or businessmen to avoid JiESKtitutional education becaaase it lacks 
relevance. I don't mesi to belittle either situatiian., bjitr X do believe 
Aey can both be eliminated xeapmslble people eeq-. all sdMes continue 
to exert the effort that seems -tDrteaievel oping. 

One day I would like to see a .mare open university systesn: at least 
to the extent where credit transfer-would be greatly f aclM-tarted and 
meaningful work projects such as a company's long range -plans. -Can be 
accorded the academic weight of a tamditlonal thesis. Good standards 
it seems to me are a key to the broardier recognition I advo;caite. Working 
with the CEU and Standard Nine are clearly on the rJ?#Et- roadi even though 
they may not be an end in themselves. Many attitudes ^lHOl li-ave to 
change along the way from where we isme now to where 1 t-trffarir -wp want to 
end up. 

Continued educational achievement should be built into our compensa- 
tion programs. It should also become: an Integral part oi job descriptions 
at every, level up to and including gEneral manager. Maybe., as a friend of 
mine said the other day, degrees granted should have expiration dates 
extendable only by continued educational pursuit. With r.that thought 
I am reminded that most of my remarks have, and I think quite properly, 
been focused on those in business. There are many things that should 
be said about those who have not been so fortunate. There isn't time 
to do it now, but we should not forget T.. Levitt summarized, "Just as 
children go to school longer, so will he. He will return to seminars, 
workshops and other devices for his continuing education in order to keep 
up with the knowledge that constitutes both his resources and his' incen- 
tive." 

The requirement for study and "keeping-up" is not confined to elec- 
trical engineers, aero dynamic is ts and other highly educated professionals. 
The machinist in the shop faces the same necessity, lest numerical control 
make him totally obsolete. The new machines require him constantly to ' 
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to renew his skills. ' There is no escape - not even for the plant :iiian:sgsx 
or for the corporate treasurer, lest he be obsoleted by operations^ :r£^£srch 
simulation, the management grid, theory Y, or new pronouncements ahotat 
the superior virtue of the free-floating organizational structure. 

In this respect t&ey are the same. Top management in a business, 
such as ours recogni^s that the pexsonal goals of an employee are ai 
very important consid^ation. They and the company's objectives mus^ 
be in harmony in ordeir for the most beneficial performances to oocnir.- 
Personal growth is 'one of these goals, visible facilitation of Ltrrmis^ 
be one of the company's objectives. But education is not just a:gc^. 
It is in a very real sense :a tool for survival — - of man in hls?£en:wfcr;or< 
ment and of a company ±n its. 
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Discussion Period 
DR. W. L. FLOWERS, VIRGINIA TECH 

How much does your company spend each year for education out of 
that three billion dol],ars that is not channeled through a university 
or college? 

MR. CARL TRIPP, UNION CARBIDE 

Right now it is very hard to identify just how much is spent and 
that is going to tie into the things we were talking about. We spend 
millions of dollars. I frankly would not want to quote a number that 
Is not accurate. I would say that at the present time 75% of it is 
not spent through an educational institution. 

DR. W. L. FLOWERS, VIRGINIA TECH 

Could you say why? 

MR. CARL TRIPP, UNION CARBIDE 

Well, I think convenience is a factor — that there are isolated 
locations where a great number of people need training. I think 
relevant too is that in the minds of some people we are the most capa- 
ble of putting together those things that help. There is not a realiza- 
tion that this can be done in other ways. What they've seen in the past 
coes not bear testimony to it. 

WALTER ALLAN, CONTINUING EDUCATION DIRECTOR, LAKE SUMTER COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

From the vantage point of 25 years, more or less active years, 
of industry, I've had a little background in some of the problems I 
think you gentlemen face. In personnel, you undoubtedly keep a record 
of the educational experience of your people in training — the bright 
young men that are coming along now currently, and probably you list 
the courses by name as well aa duration and so forth as these people 
complete them. How will the adoption of the CEU change your procedure 
for evaluation and how will it avoid becoming a situation of brownie 
points? 

MR. CARL TRIPP, UNION CARBIDE 

Well, lets see if I can keep up with you. The records that I 
think are kept now in the best fashion are those where employees have 
participation in formal educational program;? as students. This is partly 
because we have an educational refund program which requires that in 
order to get the money back, the records must be kept. The kinds of 
programs in which there are not meaningful records are the kinds that 
we are endeavoring to run internally in order to do something about keep- 
ing our people up-to-date. But we do keep track of the names and the 
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people that attend, and someone like myself trys to keep track of the 
kinds of programs offered and what was in them. But the way the audience 
turns over, it is difficult to design building blocks in any kind of 
an intentional plan to upgrade a man. 

So what I would do, for instance, at our programs is, if we had 
access to the CEU, begin to concentrate with say 40 hours in a one-week 
program on some meaningful segment of education or learning or subject 
matter and then try to build on that the next time through rather than 
try three times a year like I said to cover the waterfront. 

MADISON E. WEIDNER, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, EXTENSION DIVISION 

There has been over the years somewhat of a cyclical tendency in 
indusv^rlal training of the larger cooperations undertaking these large 
schools on their own. I can remember 30 years ago Western Electric 
had a tremendous program of its own and that program waned and they 
sent their people out. Now they're setting up a big continuing educa- 
tion center again to train their own people. What seems to be the general 
long-range trend in this field? I know that the cyclical movement may 
be budget caused but what is the long-range trend in your opinion? 

MR. CARL TRIPP, UNION CARBIDE 

In my opinion? Well, I'm glad you left me out. As I said, I 
think the trend is toward some sort of a closer relationship between the 
company and the university. It may become a bit specific like- the 
Western Electric thing. Certain companies have problems of one need over 
another. In the conversations that I have had I detect a considerable 
reluctance on the part of the colleges and universities, in the business 
area, to get too close to this sort of thing. So I expect it is going " 
to be difficult. After we ran that one program I described, I had quite 
a conversation with the two professors who were involved and they felc 
that what they had done and what we had accomplished in that program was 
in fact as meaningful as many of the things they did in their school. 

JOSEPH J. SEMROW, NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 

I was wondering why doesn't your company adopt the CEU now? 

MR.- CARL TRIPP, UNION CARBIDE 

Well, I'm not sure what you mean when you say adopt the CEU but 
I'll tell you one reason I don't think we should use it. That is that 
I don't think the kinds of programs we have right now are the right kinds 
to apply it to. I think that knowing we have the opportunity to use 
it, we try to make our programs sufficiently meaningful. I don't think 
that you can just take 40 hours of miscellaneous kinds of subject coverage 
and put some degree of credit on it. I don^t want to do that. 
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JAMES A. CHINN, BROWARD COMMUNITY COLLEGE, PLANTATION, FLORIDA 

In talking about relevance of what the university staff can do in 
aiding you in your training programs for your personnel, do you see the 
CEU as a way of allowing you to do things that you want to do in terras 
of relevance and us give the credit for it? Would this be an incentive 
to your personnel to gain these blue chips by doing what yoa want him 
to do? Are you seeing it in that light or what do you mean bv saying 
how does CEU help in terms of making things relevant in terms' of training 
personnel? * 

MR. CARL TRIPP, UNION CARBIDE 

Well, I think the first requirement for me would be that of CEU 
becoming a nationally recognized unit of credit, and then I think that 
It should be institutionally supervised. Whether that means a coordinat- 
ing committee, a monitoring group or what, I don't know. As long as 
It s recognized so that the man feels that no matter where he goes it 
means the same thing to the person that looks at it as it does to hira. 
I tried to make the analogy with the product training, if he got five 
credits so to speak in CEUs in Silicone Chemistry, I'd like that to be 
good evidence to anyone he shows it to - that he understands some given 
araount. You have to define all that, and I don't think we in our programs 
have done that. I think we would have to before we could, give CEUs. 

MINOR HAWK, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 

I would take issue on that remark you made relative to the value 
of your courses because during your talk you mentioned how val uable those 
courses were to your people. The vice-chairman of the Task Force 
Paul Grogen, makes a statement that I concur with 100%. He says the 
beauty of the CEU is in the eyes of the beholder. Now we can't accredit 
everyone who is offering continuing education courses. It might be a 
labor union; it might be a governmental agency; or it might be private 
entrepreneurs or whatever. You cannot possibly get an accreditation 
for all of these people who are offering the courses'. So I would suggest, 
just as Paul says, that it is in the eyes of the beholder. If it has 
value to your men, then it's worth something. If it's not worth anything, 
then don't give it. - . / 6» 

MR. CARL TRIPP, UNION CARBIDE 

I would like to respond just briefly to that. I'm glad you take 
issue with it. I suspect that maybe somewhere in between what you're 
talking about and where I have inferred I am is perhaps a meeting ground. 
I don t want it to be quite the way you said. 

ED LOREY, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI - ROLLA 

I'd like to second what Dean Hawk said. The CEU is not designed 
specifically for educational institutions in terms of offering this. 
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It was to be some concept of performance, and I believe in some of the 
initial discussions I heard saidj 'Vhy not> some of the best programs 
in the world are offered through industry/' Why should not industry 
do this? We are talking about qualified instruction, responsibility of 
the organization, so I don't think that even though most here are from 
universities, and we are talking about an accrediting concept from the 
Association, that certainly should not limit our thinking at this point 
in time. 

MR. CARL TRIPP, UNION CARBIDE 

Well, I certainly respect your opinion* I have a little concern 
over it being a runaway thing, I think that there has to be some control 
exerted over it or it is not going to be meaningful. It can be real nice 
to us, but if it's not going to carry the weight I would like to see 
it carry,' it won't be helpful, 

DR, WILLIAM L. FLOWERS, VIRGINIA TECH 

I guess somewhere in all of this there is another thought too. 
In the last several years, the universities have been getting increas- 
ingly smaller support from various points around and some of us have 
asked about who in the education business or who out of the education 
business should be developing new programs. I think that we are going 
to hear something of this point touched upon tonight and probably tomorrow-. 
morning. Just now we are goint to adjourn this session and you're invited 
to the banquet which follows. 
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DR. W. L. FLOWERS, VIRGINIA TECH 

Out of Washington, many of you know this man well. We have a 
gentleman who has a few remarks for us, Mr. Paul Delker. He is with 
the HEW Division of Adult Education in the Bureau of Vocational, Adult 
and Technical Education. Paul has been extremely helpful in the prepara- 
tion of this conference and we are happy to have him and his lovely wife, 
Jean, join us for this session. Mr. Delker, we would like very much to 
hear from you and the thoughts you are having about the conference thus 
far. 

MR. PAUL DELKER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE 

If you read the fine print of your program, on the left hand side 
you observed that it is the privilege of the Division of Adult Education, 
of which I am Director, to be a co-sponsor of this institute, and I'm 
most grateful to Bill Flowers who dispatched Jerry Hargis a day several 
months ago to propose the idea for an opportunity to be a co-sponsor of 
these deliberations. This is my first trip to BlacksburE. I am most 
impressed with the arrangements and I'm especially impressed with the 
weather that Bill and Jerry have arranged. My wife and I drove down 
today and the weather couldn't be better and the weather bureau says that 
It Is going to hold up until we get back on Saturday. As someone who 
depends on the National Weather Bureau in Washington, I consider that 
kind of arrangement indicative of a very high skill. 

I'd like to share with you what really is the interest of the 
Office of Education, especially the Division of Adult Education, in the 
Continuing Education Unit, The mission of the Division of Adult Education 
IS to promote broader and better adult and continuing education services 
throughout the United States. I think as a manifestation of our improved 
ability to carry out this mission, we recently received approval for the 
restructuring of our organization. And for purposes of the CEU it involves 
the creation of a new branch, it is the mission of this branch to pay 
major attention to the future of Adult and Continuing Education and to 
the promotion of broader and better programs in Adult and Continuing 
Education. The branch has a very unpretentious title, "Program Development 
Branch, so without the explanation that you had, you probably wouldn't 
perceive from the title that that's its major mission. 

I'd like to talk a few minutes about what I consider to be the 
future of Adult and Continuing Education ~ for I perceive not onlv from 
the point. of view of national need but from the point of view of national 
need within the Office of Education vis-a-vis Adult and Continuing 
Education, that we are on the threshold of radical change in educational 
philosophy. That this change will very likely affect a profound change in 
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our educational system. Atd I'm referring to what T. can best summarize 
as a philosophy of life-long learning as a basis of our education system. 
Now this is more than a change of rhetoric. The antecedent to the 
philosophy of life-long learning was Adult and Continuing Education, the 
field that we have all been laboring in for some time. The Adult and 
Continuing Education antecedent has been based on a system of education 
which defined universal education as a prescribed. number of years of 
formal education to which were added, for some of its citizens, adult 
education experiences. Life-long learning does not prescribe or will 
not prescribe a certain number of years. It would not increase from the 
current twelve or fourteen, whichever way you want to interpret it, to 
16 or 18, but it would prescribe that all adults learn throughout their 
life-span. I predict this will become the new definition of universal 
education in, our society. 

Now, if I am right, if this happens, there are profound systemic 
changes indicated, because the system which you and I are now dealing 
with is basically terminal education to which for some of the more 
fortunate of us are added adult and continuing educational experiences. 
The rhetoric of career education which I know you have all heard is based 
on this concept of life-long learning. To be sure, since the major 
dollars in education do go into the elementary and secondary system, 
the initial interest has been on articulating models in relation to 
career education in these systems. But if you read the speeches of 
Commissioner Marland and look carefully at the models, there is 
underlying career education, acceptance of the principal of life-long 
learning. I think this is very prophetic. The Division of Adult 
Education is now working on the conceptionalization and articulation 
of the adult portions, the adult systems or sub-systems of career 
education. 

I was very pleased with Mr. Tripp's remarks, before he had to go to 
the plane, but I think he articulated very well a portion of one of the 
models of career education. I^m not going to spend a great deal of time 
on this, but let me give you a rather simple, but I don^t think simplistic, 
analysis of the complexity of the problem. All adults in this country for 
purposes of adult education can be put into one of two groups — the group 
the people who have careers and the group of people who do not have 
careers. When we analyze the work force v/e find that only about --le out 
of three adults in the work force are in the first category. TV problem 
for that group was well articulated by Mr. Tripp, the need for which I 
think we have quite well called continuing education. For the other 2/3, 
we have the problem of creating career capability where it does not exist. 
The average member of that work force, if we count his or her first job 
(the first one which they held for six months or longer) changes jobs 
twelve times in a 46 year work life, and holds jobs which bear no 
relation or very little relationship to one another. We must add to that 
group at present 5 million unemployed and the development of models which 
will create career capability for this group. It is, as you know, a 
tremendous task and one which we have never mastered. 
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Well, continuing with, or rather returning to, my remarks about the 
tuture direction of life-long learning and adult education, our division 
has recently authorized a long-range study, of adult and continuing 
education in the United States to guide us in the formulation of Dublic 
policy in relation to the future needs of our society and the rapid change 
which has been well cited already by other speakers. This study is being 
carried out by the Center for Educational Policy at Syracuse University. 
We project it will take 2 1/2 years to complete but obviously we can't' 
wait that long so we will have interim reports to guide us in the articu- 
lation of policy and this is appropriate because policy articulation at the 
national level is incremental and evolutionary rather than single and 
revolutionary . 

Now what does all of this have to do with the Continuing Education 
Unit? It is very important in our deliberations this evening and tomorrow 
that we do not lose sr'ght of this background. I've heard many things about 
the benefits of the CE. and I share them. I agree with them and I'm sup- 
portive of the .CEU. I hope that my involvement in the sponsorship is' 
evidence of that. And I was somewhat reassured by Mr. Tripp's comments, 
but I do have my reservations. They stem from what I would like to 
describe as the ecology of education. First of all, the consumer is not 
here. Now, I'm not an advocate that every conference must include the 
clientele. I think that there are tasks proper to workshops and conferences 
to which the clientele's presence is absolutely antithetical. But I don't 
think that's the case here. Because as I understand the purpose, it is to 
develop a new system whic-.h will bring better service to the client; the 
learner; but the learner is not here. I haven't heard enough sensivity 
to the ecology of education. I've heard a lot about the institutional 
benefxts, the transfer of benefits but predominantly it seems to me that 
what is being advocated here are benefits to the establishment and the 
current institutions rather than a clear articulation of the benefits to 
the learner. An institutional change is not only the requirement of the 
present but it will increasingly be the requirement of this decade parti- 
cularly if we shift from a system of years of extended learning to the 
system of life-long learning. 

So I would like to give you a few admonitions which I hope we will 
keep in mind during the remaining deliberation. That we take the utmost 
care to assure that in solving some very real problems which the CEU, I 
think, does offer promise in solving, that at the same time we do not 
destroy the effectiveness of our non-controlled system of adult education. 
Notice I said non-controlled. I don't think it's uncontrolled but the system 
has been primarily a responsive system rather than a directed system. 
That we make sure that the CEU is an education facilitator rather than a 
mechanism for control. That it be a mechanism which facilitates institu- 
tional, and societal change rather than one which creates further barriers 
to change. Adult and Continuing Education has been, in my analysis, a 
strong force for institutional change. Adult Educators and Extension 
Directors have, been levers for change within their own institution 
because they have Insisted upon the relevance of learning. 
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Let us be sure that in the solution of administrative problems, 
we do not do violence to the learning process. Solutions such as those 
we are proposing in our society usually endure long beyond their usefulness 
There's always a danger that the measure becomes the standard. Rut the 
strength of Adult and Continuing Education in this country is that relevant 
learning has been the standard. As we proceed, I hope we will take care 
to see that it remains the standard. 

Thank you. 
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DR. W. L. FLOWERS, VIRGINIA TECH 

Earlier today you met our Dean, who is an adult educator in 
Virginia in his own right and has the credentials and the accomplish- 
ments to prove it. I should like to have you hear what he has to say 
and then he will introduce the next speaker. 

DR. WILLIAM SKELTON, VIRGINIA TECH 

Thank you very much. Dean Flowers. This year is our 100th 
birthday at Virginia Tech — 1972. We feel like it is very significant 
to adult education to have you here with us at this particular time We 
are very confident that this nation will show as much progress in the 
next hundred years as we have shown here in Virginia in our first 
hundred years. We would Like to claim all of you as members of our 
State. I have tried to figure out how to do this. But last evening 
I was in Eastern Virginia and heard a fellow who I think solved my 
problem. He said that when Jamestown was settled in 1607, the first 
man on shore walked a little ways out of Jamestown and he said, "This 
IS a great nation. Everything north of us is Northern Virginia and 
everything south is Southern Virginia and that includes Texas as well." 
On that basis we claim you as Virginians. We' are glad to have you. 
We thought it would be very appropriate for the speakers to receive a 
medallion commemorating our centennial year here in appreciation to 
the tremendous effort that they are putting into this. I am very 
enthused about the conference, and I hope we will have many more. 

It Is my pleasure to present to you our Vice-president here at 
Virginia Tech for Academic Affairs. I need to define this so you can 
realize the very important position that he holds and the things that 
he can do to help make continuing education go, and he does. Our 
Extension Division and our Research Division, our Graduate School, all 
of our on-campus academic instruction— report to this man. Or to 
turn it around, he is the man that tells, us to get thinge moving, 
and we like it this way. He has a tremendous capacity for work, quality 
work, and to stimulate all those under him. So, when you talk about 
what goes on at Virginia Tech, this is the person you are talking about 
right here. Dr. Malpass has a very distinguished professional career. 
He was a psychologist at first at Onadogga County from New York (see, 
I pronounced that right) in the Child Guidance Center. I had a hard 
time when I went to Cornell University learning all these names, but 

"^■J^^t"-"'^"'^ ^IP^ss professor of psychology at Southern 

Illinois University; Visiting Professor, University of Florida; Professor 
and Chairman of Behavioral Sciences, University of South Florida; Post 
Doctorate Fellow in Academic Administration at the University of North 
Carolina and Stanford. Then we were very fortunate when he came to 
Virginia Tech in 1965 just as the University was beginning to grow and 
expand in scope and programs, and it was through his leadership that 
we came up with a new resource — the College of Arts and Sciences, 
along with several new degree programs, in 1968 he became Vice- 
president for Academic Affairs. He has many honors for his distinguished 
work. In addition to all the work he does here on campus, he is very 
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active in community and church affairs, author of text books, and if 
any of you think you are pretty good in handball or tennis, you better 
not take him on because he is very good. So I give you our Vice- 
president of Academic Affairs, a person we hold in high respect, — 
Dr. Malpass. 

DR. L. F. MALPASS, VICE-PRESIDENT OF ACADEMIC AFFAIRS, VIRGINIA TECH 

We are happy to welcome you on this campus. There are about 13,200 
students, approximately 1,200 faculty on campus, and about 700 professional 
extension workers associated with this University. The latter are located 
in 108 different offices across the State. We are tremendously proud of 
the commission that this land-grant university has gladly accepted. We 
are delighted with the kinds of credit activities that we can provide to 

students through June 60 undergraduate degree programs and 59 graduate 

programs, of which 31 now lead to a doctoral degree. 

Most people have no idea that Virginia Tech, tucked away here in 
Blacksburg, has any kind of educational capability like that. Virginia 
Tech is Virginians best kept secret. In addition to these credit activities, 
we are particularly proud of those educational activities that those 700 
pr£)fessionals involved in our extension and continuing education activities 
contribute to this State, This University, as Dean Skelton said, was 
founded just about 100 years ago. On October 1, 1872, five faculty 
members assembled in a hall that is still standing. They waited for 
several hours for the first student to wander through om of the doors. 
By the end of the first week, only 29 students had enrolled. Now, as 
we said, there are more than 13,200. 

The statutes of the General Assembly of Virginia read that VPI was 
to provide education "in the practical arts for the masses of the Common- 
wealth." We are delighted with that kind of charge. We are proud of 
being a State University, A lot of people have a kind of self -conscious- 
ness when "State U-ism" is expressed. But we are happy to be a university 
where the average income of our student body is just slightly over the 
average family income in the nation. More than 5,000 of our undergraduate 
students are helped one way or another by scholarships, loans, or work- 
study programs to get through this University. On the other hand, if I 
tell you that the academic credentials that our students bring to this 
University are almost as good on the College Entrance Boards as those at 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill and that their grade 
average, in terms of their high school graduating class, is about the 
same as that University, you will see why we are proud of the quality of 
our students. 

We are particularly proud that we do not keep our educational 
programs on this campus alone. There were 8,900 students who participated 
in non-credit educational programs through this facility last year. This 
year there will be better than 10,000 people, students, who will participate 
in non-credit activities-. Better than one million people in the Common- 
wealth of Virginia this year have had face-to-face contact xd.th educators 
from this institution. 
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There is a tremendous diversity of programs that the Extension - 
Continuing Education Division of this University promotes. There is a 
tremendous diversity in the constituency. More than 180,000 young people 
in this state alone had face-to-face contact with professional educators 
from this University. There are more than 2,000 individuals in this 
Commonwealth (in addition to the 13,200 on campus) who are enrolled in 
off -campus credit courses which lead to graduate degrees. One of the 
things that Dean Skelton and Dean Flowers have given particular concern 
to is off-campus credit courses. All these courses are offered only as 
part of a formal degree program which lead to one of 20 graduate degrees 
These programs are growing by leaps and bounds. 

I have been tremendously impressed as I have become familiar with 
Standard IX of the Southern Association. I think that this concept 
deserves a good deal of support. I feel stror>^y that, with the reliance 
In our society on symbols of achievement, the CEU can become a meaningful 
indicator of achievement. However, I have listened informally to some 
of the talk this afternoon and this evenihg, and .1 would hope that you 
people do not become so concerned with some of the "count" aspects of the 
CEU that you tend to lose contact with the concept itself. The concept 

can very easily caLcu on, can become very significant not just for 

employers like Union Carbide; not just for people who work for the federal 
government; or others who can indicate on a more or less formal personnel 
record the kinds of contact hours the CEU may represent for them; not 
only for the kinds of people who are engaged In less formal activities 
(housewives, of course, like this kind of thing); but mainly because the 
CEU provides a reasonable index for a very reasonable kind of educational 
experience. As you can see, we heartily endorse the concept. We are 
glad that you are here, seriously considering it. We think that what the 
Southern Association has done is provide at least a reasonable starting 
point when it talks about 10 contact hours per CEU. Whether that is 
what you people will ultimately agree to is not so important as that the 
concept itself be the bridge over which many more people who are now 
engaged in formal but non-credit activities can be encouraged to concern 
themselves with less formal but very real education activities. 

I am particularly impressed with the specification in Standard IX 
of quality standards for faculty, and I am personally delighted with 
the recommendation about- advanced notice for programs' and for the amount 
of CEU that might be given. I was delighted when I saw that the committee 
responsible for this concept had thought of independent study and study 
abroad, even foreign travel, as ways of achieving CEU credit; had thought 
of media exposure and other ways by which people could demonstrate 
realistic educational experience. These are the kinds of ideas which 
we here at Virginia Tech have espoused for some time and which readily 
gained our support. 

This University is proud about blazing trails among American 
universities in building sequences of courses for our undergraduates 
that are very similar to course sequences for graduate students. We 
have, at both the lower division and the upper division, course sequences 
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which encourage students, freshman as well as seniors, to participate in 
formal research and independent study under the supervision of their 
professors, as well as in special projects. We permit our faculty, with- 
out the necessity of going through the formal approval mechanisms of 
curriculum committees, to experiment for two quarters with experimental 
courses of their own choosing with nothing more than the department head 
giving his approval for such courses. We have been experimenting for 
some time in our Upward Bound Program with a variety of non-credit 
experiences which can lead to formal credit work. Our Upward Bound 
students from the past six years have gone to universities from Florida 
to Vermont in part, I think, because of the quality of non-credit educa- 
tional experiences which the Extension Division staff has provided to 
them. Many of our students today on this campus are participating in a 
variety of non-credit courses for which they would be delighted to 
receive some CEU credit on their transcript. 

In short, you can see why we are enthused about the CEU concept. 
The CEU provides a defensible means for identifying non-credit educational 
activities and ought to be useful in a variety of ways to employers, to 
business and professional groups, to federal agencies, to sponsoring 
agencies, to state councils on higher education, but mostly as a means 
of motivating students themselves. Again, we are delighted to have you 
with us. We hope that you enjoy your stay here. One of the tests of 
your enjoyment here will be whether you come back to see us again. We 
hope you do — soon and often. 



Closing 

DR. W. L. FLOWERS, VIRGINIA TECH 

The Symposium tonight holds two treats- in store for you. You 
have met both the gentlemen who are going to be the presenters here. 
_Could we reconvene in the auditorium in about 15 minutes? 

This group is adjourned. 



ERIC 
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Symposium I 

OPENING - MR. JERRY HARGIS, CEC, VIRGINIA TECH 

My name Is Jerry Hargis. I have the singular pleasure of chairing 
this meeting. It is a pleasure to welcome you back for our first 
symposium. We are going to change the format on you just a bit, having 
two gentlemen speak in succession and holding your questions, if you 
will, until both gentlemen have madfe their presentations, and then we 
will quiz either of the gentlemen at your pleasure as long as vou wissfe 
to stay and as long as they can defend Khe^»tt^^}im. 

it is distinct privilege to introduce two gentlemen whose work 
m Adult Education I have admired for some time. Our first speaker is 
Dr. Edgar J. Boone, who is head of the Department of Adult and Coicmunity 
College Education at North Carolina State University at Raleigh. Dr 
Booneearned his Ph.D. in Adult Education from the University of Wisconsin 
a few years ago and he has been listed in Who's Who in the South - 1970- 
1971 edition, Who's Who in the United States or in America actually - 
1971 edition, and he is President-elect of the Adult Education Association 
of the United States of America. But it is not really these things that 
I remember about Ed Boone. I recall things like the time he so graciously 
flew all night on an airplane, to help 70 young people who were trying 
to become adult educators for American Indians. After teaching a full 
day for them he turned right around and flew all night again to make a 
class back in Raleigh the following morning. He did that because he 
had the kind of dedication and the kind of sensitivities to the needs 
of adults that make him an outstanding leader in the field of Adult 
Education. So it is a great pleasure for me tonight to introduce a 
friend of mine and a good friend, and outstanding colleague in the 
field of Adult Education — Dr. Ed Boone 
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DR. ED BOONE, NORTH CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY, RALEIGH 



Thank you very much, Jerry. I would Like to say it is a real 
pleasure for me to be here this evening- I think it is very fitting 
that this conference be on the V.P.I, campus because I know of no 
other institution of Mgfcer e<ilmii.cation i",. the United States thar is 
doing a better job Zx ipuflblic .<;ti-vice than this particular institution. 
Yox^i fave a gre^^c sxaf i ^-^d yuu certainly have a commitment to the job 
that needs to be done and you are doing the job well. 

Public Service should be and can be the "hallmark" of higher 
education in the next two decades. Public service, in its broadest 
context, includes all educati^^Ml programs, amd .activities ia .which 
a concerted attempt is made t'-i'^ effecti:wslv relate the resources of 
higher educatira to the ^^iiXiirtimi of profelems and issues confronting 
the people. 

To develop my subject, I would like to invite you to think with 
me about three major points of emphasis, namely: 

— A brief exploration of some of Lte cofi\t'^^porary trendii 
affecting the social Ot^ter; 

— A brief exploration of the responsibility of higher 
education in response to these trends; and 

— ^An exploration of some implications which the idea set- 
forth holds for all of us who are engaged in higher 
education. 

Never before has higher educatioti hem asked to rrespond fe^ a 
larger number of diwrse anad se^gfcimglv tiOT;elated problems, pressiiats^s, 
and publics^ -tej Mfe^p^l to depict accurately the many problemsjcof 
society, and the social setting within which continuing educationr: 
currently operates, Is limited by a iack of reliable information.^ 
However, there are some useful data that characterize certain asmirts 
of our society and point up a few of the more critical problems-ma— 
fronting the American public. Many observers agree that strongrffiorces 
for change are at work, both outside and inside institutions of 
higher education. 

Outside the institutional setting a number of demographic trends 
are contributing significantly to our social setting. A look at these 
trends reveals first a population described by several characteristics, 
namely: increasing heterogeneity , urbanization, mobility, mortality, 
and education. What are the manifestations of these trends? 

The United States has been labeled a "nation of nations." This 
connotation has been earned because of its high degree of ethnic and 
racial heterogeneity, as well as important regional differences. 
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Successive deposits of population have created a multicultural and multi- 
racial society in which nearly every nationality, race, and creed is 
represented. Further, if the population explosion continues at its current 
rate, there will be 280 million people in the United States by 1980. At 
the present time, about 50 percent of our population is under 25, -^nd 
over 65. By 1980, it is expected that 50 percent of our population will 
be under 21, and over 65. Thus, the American population is becoming 
characterized as "younger and older." 

Another significant characteristic of our population is that it 
as now largBly urbaaized and becoming increasingly so. From a nation 
characterizced in che 1800s as predominantly agricultural with 95 percent 
of the population classified as rural, we have become a nation of urban 
dwellers with over 70 percent living in urban areas. One indicator of 
urbanization is reflected in the rapid change in the character of the 
labor force. In 1900, 38 percent of the labor force was in farming. 
By 1967, this figure had dropped to 5 percent, and by 1980 is expected 
-to decrease to less than 4 percent. Advancements in technology have 
freed increasing numbers of our rural population, who have moved to 
metropolitan areas to find jobs and to make a new life. 

The greatest increases in population have occurred in metropolitan 
areas. While central cities were the first source of attraction during 
our early growth into an urban society, the more recent trend is toward 
suburban living. By 1980, it is expected that about 80 percent of our 
population will be living in metropolitan suburban minorities, the aged, 
the disadvantsj^ed, and other lower working class groups. The suburbs 
are populated by the white middle and upper working classes. Discrimi- 
nation has become a dominant factor in the slow growth of racial 
minorities in suburban areas. Core cities have declined in population 
due to the rapid exodus of the white population to suburban areas. 

What consequences to society may arise as a result of these patterns 
of urban growth? A trend may be developing toward separating subcultures 
along racial lines, thus creating tension, conflict, and disruption 
arising from frustration, lack of opportunity, and prejudice against 
social groups. Urbanism also brings increased educational opportunities 
and use of mass media. Other generalizations that may be made about 
urbanism is that it promotes greater tolerance and diversity, less 
religious observance, less stability, higher educational attainment, 
more mental illness, higher crime rates, more rapid social change, and 
greater freedom. 

Another characteristic unique to our population is its high rate 
of mobility. It is estimated that 20 percent of the people change 
communities each year, in addition to those who- change residences 
within a given community. Men are more mobile than women and nonwhites 
more likely to move than whites. The rate of mobility tends to decrease 
as age increases. A highly mobile society has a number of implications; 
that is, mobility may: 
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— Result in erratic behavior and social disorganization; 

— Weaken traditional forms of social control; 

— Reduce the opportunity to develop community spirit; and 

— Tend to emphasize the social problems that can be 
identified in cities. 

Conversely, mobility may also stimulate intellectual development and 
contribute to the rise of nonconformity, since behavior norms are 
retained in the movement from one community to another. in such 
conditions, norms lose their sanctions and tolerance of nonconformity 
develops. It may be truly said of our modern society that a large 
proportion of the people are not anchored to ''hearth and home" in its 
traditional sense. 

Characteristic of our population, also, is its relatively high pro 
portion of married persons. There are 96 males for every 100 females. 
In the ratio of men-to-women, men predominate until age 25; thereafter, 
the ratio is higher for women. In the year 1900, 59 percent of males 
and 67 percent of females were married. These percentages jumped to 
75 percent for males and 81 percent for females in 1970, and the trend 
continues upward. 

In addition to this trend, the character of the family and role 
of its members have changed. With the growth of urbanization-, new 
funcf.ions have arisen and many traditional functions have been taken 
over by other institutions in the community. Since 1900, there has 
been a 50 percent increase in the proportion of maleless households 
because of the higher survival rate of females— a trend which is 
expected to continue on the increase. The growth in population in 
the over-65 group is largely due to women outliving their husbands, 
thereby creating another kind of social problem. 

Life expectancy in the United States continues to climb. People 
are living longer, thanks to the high level of medical care, sanitation 
and standards of living. Life expectancy at birth in 1900 was 47 years 
in 1965, about 70 years. By 1980 it is expected to reach 75 years. 

The formal educational level of our population continues to rise. 
Currently, the median educational level is about 11 years of schooling. 
Women continue to have higher median educational attainment than men, 
although more men complete four or more years of college. Another 
important factor is that the number of college graduates 25 years of • 
age and older is expected to increase from less than 10 million in 
1968 to about 20 million by 1985. 

, Our labor force continues to grow in relation to the rising 
population, increase in productivity, and the expansion of our 
gross national product. The present labor force exceeds the 81 
million mark as compared to 22 million in 1890. Important among 
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this growth has been the rapid increase in white-collar jobs. Projected 
trends indicate a continuing expansion in these occupations due to 
Increasing technology and automation; the growing bureaucracy in industry, 
business, and government; and the growth of professional occupations. 
Ours is the first industrial society whose labor force is not dominated 
by blue-collar occupations. The greatest increases among the occupational 
groupings over the past 10 years have occurred in the professional, 
technical, and service worker segments of our labor force. Second in 
order of growth are the clerical and associated groups. 

Another significant trend in today's labor force is the increasing 
number of women entering the world of work. The trend is expected to 
continue in this direction by nearly half a million a year. Some women 
are working for self-fulfillment, but economic reasons are the most 
dominant ones. Another basic reason appears to be the perceived need 
to maintain a standard of living desired by the family. Over half of 
the women in the labor force are married. 

These trends may be suiranarized by saying: 

— Our population will continue to grow at an accelerating rate; 

— There will be more younger and older people; 

— People will continue to move to metropolitan areas; 

— People will move more frequently; 

— Family units will continue to increase i 

— Life expectancy will increase; 

— ^More people will attend school for a greater number of 
years as the growing importance of education emerges 
as a major economic factor; 

— Fewer workers will be required for unskilled, manu- 
facturing, and agricultural jobs and more for service 
and professional work; 

— The number of women in the labor force will continue to 
grow as the world of work adjusts to the new federal 
mandates of equal opportunity; and 

— Fewer work hours, longer vacations, shifts in jobs, and 
earlier retirement may be expected in our modern-day 
labor force. 

A number of other factors are also contributing significantly to 
our social setting. Some are more important and pressing for solutions 
than others. While the problems of population crisis, race, the aged, 
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poverty, youth, the generation gap, crime, alienation, mental illness, 
the economy, city conditions, and war and peace loom high, other issues 
such as drug addiction, alcoholism, pollution of the environment, family 
disorganization, changing social values, Ihe domination of the mass 
media by advertisers, and — above all — the individual amidst all these 
social trends point up serious issues in our modern society that will 
command attention from many sources. Since time will not permit the 
pursuit of each of these, I shall comment briefly on but a few. 

Our society is increasingly characterized by a conflict in values 
emphasized by a growing generation gap, a lack of integration among 
institutions and groups, the continuing failure of many institutions 
to deal with their problems, and the existence of widespread • social 
differences — and levels of inequality. The pockets of poverty that 
exist within this country indicate that segments of our population have 
not been fully integrated into the mainstream of society. Minorities 
and some working class people are subject to many disadvantages which 
their roots in discriminatory practices, inferior education, and 
particular occupational distribution that reflects inferior status 
and limited opportunity. All citizens have not shared equally in the 
benefits available to an affluent society. Some segments of the 
population are still heavily concentrated in low-paying and unskilled 
jobs. Where pockets of poverty exist, a sense of relevance as human 
beings is lacking. While economic, political, social, and educational 
dimensions must be components of any approach to this problem, all of 
these aspects must build upon the central problem of enlarging human 
values and self-concepts and the development of new motivations. A 
focus on building greater humanization into our society is needed to 
induce more people to work together to improve the quality of living 
for all Americans. 

Business, industry, the professions, and life itself have all 
been profoundly affected by technological changes. The phenomenal growth 
(expansion) in knowledge and research .findings is almost unbelievable. 
Levels of training required for workers to take and retain their places 
in the occupational structure have been considerably elevated. Labor- 
saving devices and especially automation- have rapidly increased the 
amount of leisure time. Yet, we also have found technological innova- 
tions to be responsible, in part, for the emerging problems of air, 
land, and water pollution. Now, a word about the individual amidst" 
all these social trends. The. rapidity of socj.al change has been a 
major source of alienation for the individual. The symptoms of alientation 
and powerlessness — that is, distrust, anger, cynicism, a cult of the 
present, and a need for immediate gratification — permeate all levels of 
society. New social patterns and trends have provided multiple statuses 
and roles for each individual, and often involve frustrating conflicts. 
Changing values in the "Great Society" have made it difficult for the 
individual to keep his social morlngs. The behavior of many Individuals 
today may be, in fact a reflection of a culture and social structure 
that has failed to provide them with sufficiently clear guidelines, and 
high predictability for interpersonal relations. Hence, vhen the social 
situation is not clearly defined for its members, social adjustments 
become difficult to master." Much more needs to be said here, but we 
must move to our next question, or point of emphasis. 
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What is the role of education in responding to the trends which I 
have identified for you? What should be the major thrusts of our 
educational institutions in a modern world, engulfed with so many prob- 
lems and issues commanding attention? 

Much has been written about higher education's role in continuing 
educc'^tion. While there is indeed no specific agreement, there also 
appears to be little disagreement. Rather, the differences seem to 
focus on the emphasis that should be placed on "functions" to be 
performed. Higher education cannot be all things to all people. 
Hence, it cannot assume the mission of solving all problems for all 
segments of society. However, the traditional patterns of higher 
education clearly will be inadequate for the future needs of our 
society. We need to decide what is our "cup of tea," and move now on 
the problems already upon us. To do this, there must be a breakaway 
from the more traditional patterns of organization, programs, and 
thinking about higher education. Forward-looking educators are beginning 
to recognize that the future success of colleges and universities 
depends upon the acceptance of the idea that higher education is a 
much larger part of the whole social pattern than we have formerly- 
believed it to be. The thrusts of higher education are being examined 
from all levels of today's society — that is, local, state, and national. 
Many educators and laymen are saying the need is for a flexible 
system of higher education, with concrete plans for relating its 
resources to the problems and needs of society. Implied in this belief 
is a genuine commitment on the part of higher education to lead the 
way in the development of a better life for all. To this end^ higher 
education's role in continuing education is a vital and dynamic element 
and function. This leads to another very important point — that of ' 
examining the real functions set forth for higher education. 

If we look at the three major functions of higher education, we 
find them to be research , teaching , and service . In the past, much 
emphasis has been placed on the first tv/o functions, and a great deal 
of "lip service" given to the third function — "service." 

Much of the criticism surrounding higher education is emanating 
from its lack of emphasis on the "service" function and is directed 
toward the concepts of "relevance" and "flexibility." A decade ago, . 
higher education was held in high esteem by national leaders, and the 
American public in general. Today, people are growing increasingly 
impatient with higher educations' approaches to current problems and 
are frustrated by its slowness to change and to participate actively 
in finding solutions. Indeed, the answer could be that we are not 
finding solutions fast enough. In our efforts to meet the needs of 
a complex society, remarkable progress has been made in new techniques 
of teaching and learning. We have proliferated courses and programs 
to meet new demands and provided new public services of many kinds. 
Yet, we have concentrated our" efforts on maintaining the traditional 
concept of formal education and have given insufficient attention to 
the real needs of the society that sustains us. 
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Both the Carnegie Coinmission reports on higher education and the 
more recent Newman Report stress the need for greater flexibility in 
higher, education. Strong emphasis is given to allowing re-entry to 
education at periods throughout life and to further exploration of 
the so-called 'diversity without walls," which places emphasis on 
independent study and courses at home, place of work, or in a community 
center. Much has been said about the failure of higher education to 
educate for constructive employment, responsible citizenship, and 
creative enjoyment. 

Higher education and governmental agencies have been quite 
successful in providing science and technology for the solution 
of individual problems that require individual decisions. However, 
when solutions to problems require group decisions, the fruits of 
their research, knowledge, and skill seem to falter, or the ''lag 
time" is too great between need and accomplishment. Thus, the need 
to re-examine our academic mission and goals and re-order priorities 
is upon us. Colleges and universities, if they expect to survive 
as viable and creative institutions in our society, must place equal 
emphasis on the "public service" function. The service function must 
not be Isolated from the' regular academic and research programs, but 
must feed into and enrich them by making them more relevant. It is 
time to stop thinking of continuing education as an incidental append- 
age to formal studies and to look at it in terms of what it should 
actually become— an essentj^al and increasingly important part of 
the total higher education process. 

There is no doubt in my mind that, in the near future, we shall 
see rapid and consistent growth of the concept that education is indeed 
a life-long process, and that all education must be continuing education. 
Higher education must take the initiative in setting the pattern and 
leading the way toward this way of thinking. 

Moreover, it appears that higher education must become increasingly 
involved in providing a variety of public services directly related to 
the solution of the larger and complex problems of modern life. Insti- 
tutions of higher education may serve as coordinating forces in bringing 
together other agencies and institutions in the development .of programs 
and services focused at meeting the needs of the changing social patterns 
at local, state, and national levels. What other institutions in our 
society are as ideally, fitted to provide new and broaden in 
seeking solutions to community and social problems? Institutions of 
higher education, in their traditional roles of innovator, teacher, 
educational adviser, disseminator of information, and source of knowledge 
have, for the most part, refrained from participating in the decision- 
making processes of the community. The extent to which colleges and 
universities should take the risk of being involved in community-based 
decision-making is a critical issue of our times, and one that deserves 
the closest attention of our leaders. 
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I believe that institutions of higher education must become both 
catalysts and coordinating agencies in bringing together the resources 
of many diverse groups and agencies, as well as their own. They must: 

— Provide leadership in encouraging cooperation among the 
many agencies to help solve the dilemmas of modern life ; 

—Make effective use of results of both basic and applied 
research in seeking solutions to societal problems; 

--Develop new techniques for problem-solving, and apply 
existing techniques — such as systems analysis— to 
community and social problems^ 

— Invent new methods and delivery systems for the distribution 
and transfer of information to our publics; 

— Analyze the needs for continuing education and public 
service, and educate professionals in effectively 
meeting these needs; and 

—Develop programs for the continual updating of 
professionals in all fields. 

In short, they must provide interdisciplinar y, integrated , and systematic 
approaches to complex community problems by focusing on them all of their 
intellectual and technical resources. 

In this type of mission, the educational institution becomes a 
"total institution" with a "total education*' thrust and views its 
place in society in a new light. The public service function of 
higher education may be the vehicle through'which it can test new 
ideas, new and innovative projects which can have meaning both for 
the changing curricula throughout- the institution and problem- 
^ solving in the community. For this to become a reality, there. must 
be a "total commitment" to the concept of public service on the part 
of faculty and staff. 

Thu s , the f^r mu la t^i o n p f a^^^^^s^ i s f ac t o r y_. p hi 1 o so p hy o f - pu bl ic- - s erv ic e 
■for hxgher" education is a task that must be resolved — and this is one 
of the most difficult assignments facing higher education today. Quoting 
from a report by the trustees of the Carnegie Foundation: 

On the one hand, the University must remain faithful 
to its highest ideal, the pursuit of learning; on the 
other, it must be responsive to the legitimate needs 
of the society that sustains it. Furthermore, it has 
a responsibility to make that society a'better society. 

Extending the resources of the campus to individuals and groups who 
are not a part of the regular academic community^ and bringing an 
academic institution's special competence to bear on the solution of 
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society's problems, will contribute to the maintenance of institutional 
integrity and relevance. Evidence of renewed support for higher education 
has been reinforced through recent federal and state legislation that 
provided funds to universities for public service programs. 

Our focus has been that of characterizing the American scene, 
with particular emphasis upon the dynamics of our society and the 
future role of higher education in directing social and economic 
change. In my concluding remarks, I would like to share with you 
some implications, as I perceive them, for higher education. 

— Higher education must acquire an understanding of and 
sensitivity to the needs of its environment and, more 
specifically, its publics; (No longer can institutions 
of higher learning view their public as the campus- 
based student body.) 

— Higher education must become thoroughly committed to 
"public service" as one of its most important functions. 
This commitment must extend from the top level of the 
organization to the lowest level; ( It must be more than 
lip service . It must be reflected in staffing, urban 
struct ion, and funding. ) 

— Alternative approaches to financing the public service 
function of higher education must be fully explored, 
'and an appropriate plan must be devised to assure 
adequate financing of this function. Careful scrutiny 
must, be given to the current utilization of resources', 
that are available to higher education. Legislators 
and relevant others who determine the financial bases 
for higher education must be helped to understand the 
importance of the public service function; 

— Higher education must be restructured so as to reflect 
and facilitate implementation of the public service 
function, with equal emphasis given public service as 
that accorded resident teaching and research; 

— rHigher education must accept as one of its major 
responsibilities that of developing and maintaining 
effective professional education programs designed to 
equip personnel to provide leadership roles for the 
public iservice function; (The traditional academician 
and researcher are not equipped or committed to provide 
leadership for public service programs.) 

— Public service programs must have their origin in the 
analyzed and perceived needs of people. The identi- 
fication of such needs will require collaborative efforts 
by both higher education personnel and leaders of the 
various publics at all levels. 
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— It is envisoned that an outstanding public service 
program would encompass a multitude of learning 
activities, beginning with the individual and 
community problem-oriented programs and extending 
to highly formalized, nontechnical, professional 
education programs. 

— Public service programs of higher education should 
not be isolated from the regular academic and 
research programs, but should feed into resident 
teaching and research. Indeed, public service 
programs should become the major source for renew- 
ing and making more relevant the teaching and 
research functions. 

— Professionals engaged in the public service functions 
of higher education must be accorded the same status 
and rewards as those ascribed to their peers in 
teaching and research; 

— Institutions of higher education must continually 
strive to establish and maintain alliances and 
effective working relationships with sister 
institutions in contiguous areas — conununity colleges, 
state agencies, and other organized groups whose 
primary mission is education. Such linkages cannot 
be forged and maintained on the campuses of institu- 
tions of higher education. Rather, public service 
faculty in institutions of higher education must 
be amenable to working with the leaders of such 
groups within their institutional and situational 
context. . . 

— Higher education must maintain a continuous evaluation 
of its public service programs. Results that accrue 
from these evaluations should be utilized as bases for 
strengthening and redirecting existing programs. 
Further, these findings should be used in making 
decisions about new programs to serve the needs of 
our many publics. 

Through the years, higher education in America has experienced 
many trends, some of which eventually became popular slogans. For 
example, there was Publish or Perish, one which we all remember and 
to which many of us still adhere; then, there was Research Regardless , 
one that followed World War II. Today, there is Teach or fermlnate— 
a movement that has not yet fully matured. I propose another for 
your consideration, tliat is. Service for Survival. 
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I believe very sincerely my friends, that the future of higher 
education rests with the public service function, and I truly hope 
that our leaders in higher education will awaken to this tremendous 
challenge and develop the programs that publics certainly need and 
merit. 



INTRODUCTION OF DEAN ANDRE DE PORRY BY MR. JERRY HARGIS 
Thank you, Dr. Boone. 

To assist in the next introduction, I am going to follow the 
gentleman's wishes who wrote me a brief letter last week. 

Dean Andre de Porry studied abroad and was in the Foreign Service 
for awhile and. the service of our country. He is Dean of the School 
of General Studies at the University of Virginia; he has served on. the 
Advisory Conunittee for the revision of Standard IX of the Southern 
Association; and he has worked very closely with the people in the 
Southern Association. Lorig before coming to the Commonwealth of 
Virginia and long before coming to the State of Virginia, I had heard 
the name of Andre de Porry. I think one of the most significant things 
that you would want to know about Andre de Porry is the fact that last 
year his professional colleagues in the State of Virginia in the Adult 
Education Association of Virginia awarded him their highest honor, the 
Curt Snyder Award — the award in this state for outstanding service to 
the profession of Adult Education. I would like to quote for you a 
brief sentence from Andre's letter to me that I received last week. 
He said when he started, "I prefer short introductions." He said, 
*'If you have to say anything about me, say that I am a fellow that has 
hung around the profession for a while and might have a few comments 
to make on it," Well, with his characteristic modesty and his vantage 
point of years of experience and insight and the intellectual power 
that has made the extension and continuing education program at the 
University of Virginia an outstanding example of what public service 
can be, it is a great pleasure for me to present to you to share some 
thoughts t.his evening. Dean Andre de Porry on the topic of what the 
Continuing Education Unit is going to mean to universities. 

I ' 

Dean de Porry 
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DEAN ANDRE DE PORRY, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

For the better part of the present century, and especially in 
recent years, the philosophy of education which is summed up most 
aptly m the term "continuing education," has been bidding for 
recognition as a conceptual framework in the educational process 
which is inherently logical, truly viable, and critically necessary 
to these times. Embodied in this philosophy are a variety of 
concepts, based on the principle that it is a fundamental error 
to think of education as' being completed at an early time in the 
life span. Education must be as long as life, because the needs 
for learning are the needs of a lifetime. Continuing education 
IS a process eminently suited to the purposes and capabilities of 
adults, and as necessary to these ends for the good of society as 
for the well being of the individual. 

The National Advisory Council on Adult Education, in its 
report just made to the President, highlights this for national 
attention together with a recoinmendation for a Bicentennial Year 
White House Conference on Adult Education in 1976. "Adult Educ'ation 
can no longer be the stepchild of our educational system," the i 
Council warns. "Adults, not children, are making the decisions- 
that affect all functions and actions of our government" - and so 
on, in language too familiar to require repetition for this audience. 

As we hear others saying these things, and saying them with 
conviction, we sense that we have reached in the closing decades 
of this century, a time of recognition for continuing education. 
On every side opportunities for adults to move ahead with their learn- 
ing are being broadened and increased. This is especially evident 
in the number and variety of off-campus degree programs being developed 
by colleges and universities throughout the United States and abroad. 

But it is important to note for the context of our discussion 
that implementatioi? of the philosophy of continuing education is only 
partially fulfilled in the expanding opportunity for indiviciuals to 
complete degree programs without being physically in residence in 
colleges and universities. Off-campus or special degree programs, • 
important as -n,..:y are in our credential - oriented society, and 
meaningful as they are for what they do contribute to the individual 
are not enough. They are not enough because they are only one kind 
of a building block in a true system of lifelong learning. A degree 
program is a package representing a body of educational achievement 
bearing the warranty stamp of the institution providing it. With all 
Its virtues it has a terminal character. What could be more expressive 
of finality than the traditional graduation exercise, with its 
ornamented diploma, and with the flat mortarboard which appears to 
symbolize that a cap has been placed on ihe learning of the recipient. 

As adult educators, we have no fundamental quarrel with the degree 
concept, and we share in promoting it however we can. But at the same 
time we do have certain misgivings because, on the one hand, it is too 
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often the case that the eye is on the package rather than on its contents, 
and, on the other hand, that it can, unless placed in perspective, 
become a blockage in the arterial flow of lifelong learning. 

Continuing education, in the definition of its essence which has 
taken shape over the years, is first of all a process which needs to 
go on in pace with the life of the individual, varying with his chang- 
ing needs. Its focus, if it is to be true to its role, will be on the 
learning and on the purpose to be served at the point of time for the 
participant in the activity. 

It is to serve these objectives that the continuing education program 
of colleges and universities include a vast array of offerings which are 
not classified among the credit courses applicable to a degree. So-called 
non-credit courses, institutes, workshops, seminars - the nomenclature 
is extensive - provide a whole range pf educational experiences to round 
out a necessary dimension of higher education. Flexible in design and 
format, they can.be tailored to immediate need, getting right to the 
business of the learning desired by the adult student. Certainly, 
courses for credit may do the same thing, and some will say do it better, 
but in general, . credit builds toward the degree and tends to follow a 
certain pattern or sequence. The non-credit offering looks, to the 
immediate task at hand, and as such has much to offer both individuals 
and employers interested in education which is relevant to pressing need. 

The growing acceptance of such offerings suggests that we are on 
the threshold of opportunity to achieve something of a breakthrough 
in understanding and support with regard to the true role of. continuing 
education. It is in this connection that the development of the continuing 
education unit is such a welcome event in higher education, and all the 
more so because it has been moved into the national spotlight by being 
endorsed and adopted by one of the five regional accrediting associations 
of the United States - the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. 

By setting up a system for the orderly development of certain 
phases of continuing education which are apart from the academic credit 
structure, the continuing education unit has the potential for doing 
what is needed. It offers form to the substance of a segment of higher 
education which is of much importance but which, we must admit, has been 
following a disorganized pattern and which can stand much improvement. 
It holds, a number of implications for continuing university education. 

Perhaps foremost, the c. e. unit provides a framework for the 
presentation of non-credit work to give it status as a respected partner 
with academic credit courses in the enterprise of higher education. The 
formula has the merit of logical simplicity and adaptability" to any 
format. One continuing education unit represents ten contact hours in 
an organized continuing education experience under responsible sponsorship, 
capable direction and qualified instruction. The definition itself sets 
up criteria which are not only quantitative but also qualitative in a 
way to confer responsibility upon the institution. The college or universit 
which attaches its name to the issuance of the continuing education unit 
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affirms, on the basis of its integrity, that what it says happened actually 
did take place. The unit thus becomes a kind of warranty and as such can 
be accepted as a thing of value, different in character from academic credit 
but not necessarily less excellent in terms of its own meaning, Tha net 
result can be to give non-credit education a better place in the sun - 
more impressive to academic community, student, and employer, and better 
positioned to claim financial support from local, state, and Federal 
sources. 

An institution undertaking to adopt the c,e, unit - and for the 
Southern Association region this means all institutions offering non- 
credit work - will immediately need to begin doing certain things. ^he 
continuing education division will re-examine its range of non-crt; 
offerings, evaluating them in relation to the criteria for the continuing 
education unit. In doing this it may well wish to study the classification 
system designed at the University of Georgia, and described by C. B. Lord 
in his timely article on "A Classification System for Continuing Education 
Programs," in Adult Leadership for April. An orderly, yet flexible, 
system of this kind can prove most useful. 

In developing non-credit programs, some divisions of continuing 
education solicit the same academic approval for non-credit courses and 
instructors as for credit courses, and others do not. . If approval is 
a requirement, it is a form of quality control which can be useful, 
although if too narrowly applied it can also be limiting. Institutional 
policy in this respect involves academic decisions in which thd faculty 
of the institution will necessarily be involved. Whatever formulae are 
adopted by various institutions 'for management of the new system, the 
process of re-examination will be strengthening and is to be welcomed., 
It should lead to the weeding out of programs which the institution 
cannot well relate to its resources, or which should more appropriately 
be offered by a different kind of institution. 

There are other policy matters to be faced by the institution, and 
by the state when continuing education has state financial support. 
Full-time equivalent standards for students in non-credit programs need 
to be established, and a system for recording units in the official 
student records of the institution must be devised. These exercises, 
however painful to faculty and administrative committeesj. registrars, 
data processing, and fiscal officers, will serve a useful purpose for 
the continuing education division and its clients by the focus of 
attention which the institution itself will be required to devote to 
its non-credit offerings. This may help to bring continuing education 
closer to the central concerns of the Institution ^- a consuirunation 
devoutly to be wished. 

There are some risks to be run here, however. There has been a 
certain advantage for the. continuing. education division in the freedom 
it has enjoyed in the development of non-credit programs. There are 
experimental approaches which result in exciting and innovative adventures 
in learning - or which may prove to be unhappy failures. There is some 
danger that a c.e. unit system may be an inhibiting influence on the 
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programmer. The administrative requirements set forth in the interim 
statement of The National Task Force appear to allow for programs to be 
offered without the unit. It will be unfortunate if an institution in 
defining its policies does not permit reasonable programming latitude 
for its continuing education division. The handbook for the full use 
of the c.e. unit now under preparation by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools and the Task Force will supply helpful guidelines 
for the utilization of the c.e. unit system by member institutions. 

The continuing education unit needs to be recognized for what it 
is as well as for what it is not. It makes its contribution by providing 
affirmation that an educational activity has been carefully planned and 
responsibly administered under qualified instruction. It testifies 
that there has been some evaluation of the student's performance - 
whether this be by regular attendance and alert participation in 
discussion, by a written summary of new knowledge or perceptions attained 
or by formal examination, or some other device. The course or seminar 
can be of short duration and still have the substance of a quality 
offering which is identifiable and measurable, although not of the 
duration or structure of the academic credit, course. The continuing 
education unit thus offers the means of measurement and the assurance 
of an acceptable standard of performance by the participant. These 
quality controls will improve the image of continuing education not 
for credit, and may even rid us of the expression, "non-credit," which 
is sometimes used in a derogatory manner to indicate a low level, of 
academic citizenship. The c.e. unit approach will serve the interests 
of the institution for i^ reputation, and of the employer who may be 
paying the fee. So far as excellence of offering and student performance 
are concerned, the c.e. unit will be a means of underscoring the quality, 
and giving status in the academic and public eye, for what our institu- 
tions have been doing in the non-credit field, and which has not had 
sufficient recognition. Every administrator of continuing education 
programs knows that the adult student is generally the best motivated 
of all students. He responds well to good instruction. He will learn 
if exposed to a -good learning environment. In reality the adult student 
is about the best quality control instrument we have. If the instruction 
is not good he will quickly signify his displeasure by his absence, or 
if this is not feasible by strong and unfriendly remarks.. Sad experience 
has taught us that continuing education programs wilt under mediocrity. 
While we in the profession have a sense of merit for what we do, 
however, we do have a problem in convincing some others - not all, by 
any means - that our batting average, while never 1,000 is still pretty 
good. The c.e. unit will help mightily in this respect. 

One tangible and important benefit of the c.e. unit plan is the 
attraction it offers to adults to participate in continuing education 
•courses and programs. The system can also be a most effecti.ve way of 
influencing the individual to make a commitment to lifelong learning, 
and to understand the larger dimension of education beyond the college 
degree, graduate as well as undergraduate. 
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As the system is established nationally, this is what we can say to the 
adult however we can reach him: ''Here is a plan which you can adopt and 
shape for yourself and continue with through life, if you wish. When- 
ever you take one of these organized programs you will receive a unit 
for each 10 contact hours of instruction, or a decimal portion of a unit 
for a shorter activity. You can build these units as you do a bank 
account, to stand beside your college degree, if you have one, but to 
meet your special needs for education whether you have a degree or not. 
The university (or college) stands behind this unit. Your employer will 
value it because it can tell him how you are improving yourself and up- 
dating yourself for your occupation* If you change jobs it will help 
you in finding other employment." 

This is indeed a persuasive line of approach. It will be more so 
if the adult student can have a record of his continuing education units 
which he can keep, add to as he wishes, present to others, and satisfy 
incidentally the collector's instinct which is strong with most of us. 

It has been noted that the continuing education units earned by 
students are to become part of the institutional record, available always 
to be communicated as evidence of student performance,- on the same principle 
as college credits. We can hope, however, that the c.e. unit system can 
avoid the defects of the college transcript, which lacks much in being 
a good instrument of communication. 

I understand that. thought is being given to the establishment of 
a national data bank to become a storehouse of c.e. unit records which 
can readily be made available. This would have advantages but there 
would always be the problem of time lag between course completion and 
getting information into^and out of the data bank. Institutions are 
not famous for pTomptness in such matters. Nor would the information 
be sufficient in telling what the course or program actually contained. 
If this has to be solicited by correspondence, the problem will only 
be compounded. 

Another plan suggests itself which would mean more to the student, 
be useful to the employer, and at the same time contribute to the national 
identity of the continuing education unit system. Let us assume that 
the National Task Force on the Continuing Education Unit designs a 
uniform type of certificate of a size to fit a letter envelope, with 
pre-punched holes in one end so it can be placed in a loose binder of 
the same size- an item which could also be designed and become a neat 
sale item to help with expenses. Actual certificates following the 
national design format would be printed by individual institutions to 
bear their own name, and such other information as might be required. 
At the bottom of each certificate there would be a statement that X 
institution is a member of the national association and that its continuing 
education "unit courses meet the criteria of national standards. 

Under this system a student, upon satisfactory completion of a 
course, could be given a uniform certificate testifying that he has 
earned so-many c.e. units for participation in the named activity and 
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that this certificate is evidence of the official record preserved by 
the institution. To make the certificate more useful, there might be 
reproduced on the reverse side a paragraph describing in brief but 
sufficient detail the substance of the activity for which c.e. units 
have been awarded. 

There would be practical advantages to such a system. The student 
would have something he could preserve and be proud of. He could imme- 
diately show it to his employer, who could make a reproduction for his 
own records. Wherever and however often the adult, student may change 
his place of residence, or however he may shift from one institutional 
program to another, he would always receive the same basic kind of 
certificate. Because of the uniformity of the continuing education 
unit measurement there would never be quantitative confusion. Qualita- 
tively the institutions would be protected as their offerings would be 
identified as their own. The time saved in correspondence would be 
immeasurable. 

Undoubtedly, if some such system could be given practical application, 
. the motivational effect on the student, or prospective student, would 
be strong. Continuing education unit certificates could be accumulated 
like saving certificates - in this case a lifelong bank of knowledge. 
The benefit of continuous learning would be promoted by the visible 
building of a record of achievement. In order to stimulate this, the 
inside covers of the binder holding the certificate could provide useful 
Information to the student about the continuing education unit and its 
meaning, and put in a good word also. for the principle of lifelong learn- 
ing. Finally, the system, as well as the unit approach, lends itself to 
good national publicity. 

The continuing education unit will tend to be used for courses and 
other programs which are occupationally oriented, and it is well adapted 
to such activities. Training and re-training courses which do not fit 
comfortably into the credit structure, institute programs for business 
and professional groups, executive management seminars, organized programs 
for Federal, state and local government personnel - the number and variety 
of such programs is almost infinite, and all of which can readily meet 
the criteria defined by the National Task Force for the continuing educa- 
tion unit. The system also has much to offer business and professional 
associations for the development, with and through institutions of higher 
education, of continuing education programs for certification and re- 
certification. Here is an opportunity to build well-structured programs 
for the continuing up-dating of people in the world of work, especially 
those who already have the degrees, or for whom the degree route is not 
practicable. The military services should find many ways in which the 
system can be useful to their very special needs. 

The application of the c.e. unit in the foregoing cases, and 
others which I feel sure I have neglected to mention, is clear and 
logical. In defined areas related to, occupational needs the role for 
the unit is visible, and the sooner we can get on with it, the better. 
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And certainly if we are to claim institutional or state financial 
support for the instruction of students outside the credit structure, 
this is the place to start. It is a sound basis on which to approach 
the matter of institutional and state criteria for the offering of the 
continuing education unit. 

Continuing education, with its philosophy of lifelong learning 
to meet the needs of time and change, has no difficulty in articulating 
a rationale for the place and importance of all its activities. Pre- 
retirement as well as post-retirement programs, education for the more 
creative use of leisure time continuing education for women, citizen- 
ship education, and broad li-^eral education - these can all be. described 
as valid and as worthy of support as programs related directly to job 
or profession. The impulse is to say that all these should be included. 

But aside from the problem of winning financial support for the 
c.e.unit, which if it can be done at all will most readily be accomplished 
for programs, to improve employment skills, there is a question whether 
the continuing education unit should, in fact, be extended to include 
all non-credit offerings. 

My own thinking is that it should not. There should be an area 
of continuing education remaining entirely free and fluid, the captive 
of no system or computer, subservient to no social security number. 
To say this does not, I believe, quarrel with the National Task Force, 
for its definition of criteria excludes the unstructured program, 
the general conference, the discussion seminar, and similar activities 
which may be highly educational but do not follow an organized pattern 
of instruction. 

The point is worth making, however, because there are adults to 
whom the form and che number are anathema, who will not participate in 
programs in which performance is to be measured, because they have 
neither interest nor need to be measured or evaluated. Their motivation 
is education for its own sake, not for units, points, or credits. We 
need to reserve a place in our program for them. 

There needs to be room, also, for programs which are new in 
concept and approach and which have to be tried out to see if they 
work, and whether or how they might fit into the organized structure. 
All of which, I suppose, is a way of saying tlaat as we move forward 
to bring better order to much of what we are doing, the frontier should 
always be open and free. In developing and adopting the continuing 
education unit for non-credit work here could be a tendency, especially 
if financial support is provided for it, to confine activities to what 
meets the standard for the unit. This would be unfortunate. . Continuing 
education, to borrow a few words from Thomas Jefferson, must as all 
education be forever dedicated to the "illimitable freedom of the huTPin 
mind." For our purposes we apply the work freedom to the liberation 
of men and women from ignorance. 
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Michael Marien, research fellow at Syracuse University, in an 
article entitled "Higher Learning in the Ignorant Society," which 
appears in The Futurist for April, says that "our learning needs are 
rapidly outdistancing our attainments ... we are becoming a threat 
to national - or even global - survival." Mr. Marien 's warning is 
echoed in too many ways by others who study the trends of society not 
to be taken to heart, especially by continuing education. The contemporary 
emphasis on career education, the needs for massive infusion of practical 
knowledge, important as they are, must not cloud our vision of the larger 
dimension of education which looks to the deeper cultivation of the human 
mind. We must not forget this as the ultimate challenge. 

In these perspectives university continuing education can heartily 
embrace the continuing education unit as an important part of the whole, 
and a helpful means to an end. We can see it also as a way to attract 
many additional thousands into the pathways of continuing education, 
with the good hope that, as they are brought to the fountains of learning, 
they will find the waters sweet to the taste. 
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Group Discussion 
MR. JERRY HARGIS, CEC. VIRGINIA TECH 
Thank you, Dean de Porry. 

I am sure that our two gentlemen who have spoken this evening have 
provoked questions in your minds and we are going to give you the 
opportunity to quiz them about your thoughts. 

T. J. PINNOCK, TU5KEGEE INSTIITJTE 

Dean, I have some conccv based on your presentation. There is 
a hazy area in my mind as , the Continuing Education Unit is con- 

cerned. One. to what extent have industries throughout the United 
States been informed of the Continuing Education Unit and the attempt 
^.T^ll throughout the country or to broaden education for 

ail. That IS one of my concerns. My next concern is probably related 
very much to what Mr. Delker dealt with this afternoon. Could it not 

L'rr^.-nn'^T •/"'r'"''''" ^ '"""'^y toward Continuing 

Education Units when one state for example accepts it very well, moves 

the'alurof it."f ^^^"^^'^ '^^'^ I ^° -t 

DEAN ANDRE DE PORRY, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

rn ^.^"."f^f"".to your first comment or question, I can say that' the 
Continuing Education Unit is still very new. It is new in the academic 
community, in higher education, continuing education, andprobabir 
has not been heard to a large extent in industry, except by those who 
may have had participation in the work of the National Task Force. I ' 
believe that the establishment of a national image for the Continuing 
Education Unit „ill certainly contribute to its acceptance and to an 
understanding of what it plans to do. I tried to make some suggestions 
in that direction. I share your concerns about the possible rllidltT 
of the unit, and I think I was echoing what Paul Delker said at diimer 
this evening - that we need to be very careful in ho4 we manage the 
system and develop the system for utmost efficiency. The acceptance 
from one state to another, I think, will come as the various accrediting 
associations begin to take up the Continuing Education Unit as the 
Southern Association has done. I understand that all the regional 
accrediting associations are watching what is happening in the Southern 
Association very carefully, and they will in all likelihood follow in 
his path If what it does is good. Institutions of higher education 
through their own national association are ready, I think, for this 
kind of concept. The adoption of a national kind of certification 
in accordance with the suggestion I have offered, will contribute greatly 
to the university acceptance throughout the United States. 
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JOHN MAPP, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 



Andre, you weren't in your system nec'3ssax.'ily ruling out the 
national system, if I understand you correctly. You could combine 
the two, could you not, with maybe a third copy going to the national? 

DEAN ANDRE DE PORRY, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA .. . 

I think you certainly could and my suggestion is only one of 
many which 1 am sure will come to the National Task Force, but I 
fear the expense ~ the sheer job of setting up this kind of a 
national data bank. It is not easily done. The other system I 
think can be established more quickly. It is practical and it can 
be immediately useful. It does not necessarily rule out the 
national data bank, and I am certainly not saying that the national 
data might be better. It is just the thought. 

RUITH HEINEMANN, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

I have one question and one comment. Dr. de Porry, what was the 
name of the article and the author that you quoted at the end of your 
presentation? Higher Learning for the Ignorant? 

DEAN ANDRE DE PORRY, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

This was a re-statement of a paper that was delivered at ^the 
National Convention of the Society of the Future (Future Society). 
The name is Michael Marien. The title of the article is "Higher 
Learning in the Ignorant Society; 'the periodical, ' The Futurist , 
April 1972. It is a very excellent article. 

RUITH HEINEMANN, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

Thunk you. The oth:-^r matter that is on my mind I hate to state 
because of the hour, but I find myself somewhat disturbed by the 
comments made tnis evening about tha deialiction of higher education 
institutions in the matter of continuing education. I think that 
this is somewhat of an unjust criticism partly in view of the history 
of extension divisions in agriculture; partly in view of the role of 
industry in the development of higher education institutions in 
probably the last 10 years. . Places like the University of Minnesota 
have worked closely with Minnesota Mining, with Honeywe'' 1, in the 
development of their engineering programs. Colleges of medicine 
havf developed, by their cooperation with community physicians in 
the last few years, meaningful programs not only for basic medical 
education but for continuing education, and I think in the allied 
health professions there are beginning evidences of cooperation. So, 
as a practitioner as well as somewhat of an educator, I really see 
much more outreach of the institution into the community than was 
implied tonight. So, I do not know whether there will be an opportunity 
to discuss this later or not. I wish there would-be. 
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DEAN ANDRE DE PORRY, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 



States vary and institutions vary. Certainly the contributions of 
the land grant institutions in continuing education have been long 
standing and have been very important. I was referring to institutions 
of higher education. Extension has for many years, until recent years, 
been somewhat marginal in terms of their being appreciated in relation 
to the total activities of the institution. I do not think this is 
subject to dispute although in very recent years it has been changing 
rapidly, and I do think we are at a point now of real recognition for 
continuing education in all types of institutions, but your point is 
very well taken. There are many variations in this picture. 

DR. ED BOONE, NORTH CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY 

I would like to comment and, of course, I must restrict my comments 
to research findings that we have ~ a dissertation that has just been 
recently completed which looks at the three functions within the 
university. Public Service or Extension really represents a drop in 
the bucket as contrasted to research and the resident teaching 
programs. This was the point that I was trying to emphasize, that 
certainly we are doing a great deal, in public service but much more' 
needs to be done, and we need much more financial support from the 
legislature in order to build the public service or university extension 
programs. 

QUENTIN H. GESSNER, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

I would like to throw something out. I am not so sure, because of 
the hour. I perhaps should suggest that we not get into it tonight. I 
would like to throw it out so that perhaps we could get some feedback 
on it tomorrow. We were fortunate to take part in the Pilot Project 
at the University of Mir: Igan during the last year or so, and I notice 
that in the CEU Question and Answer Booklet, Page (2), a major concern 
that has surfaced as a result of our Pilot Project. That is this whole 
area of attendance, also relating this to the acceptance level. • We 
know that, of course, we have had people, we have set up mechanisms to 
register people and then in soma cases, really, you are not really sure 
what happens, you know. Do they or do they not attend and how many 
contact hours do they really have, and what ^really comes out of this? 
So, we really liave talked a lot about what it has been in our pilot* 
stages and what we hope it will be. We have not talked an awful lot 
about what it is not, and I suspect that some of the things we might 
be interested in hearing about are those people who might like to 
comment about the quality aspects of it. Also, the acceptance level 
by professional societies or agencie.s that might set up certain kinds 
of objectives and the obsolescence as we talk about professional 
engineering and professional medical education. The whole notion that 
in the CEU life-long learning record that the record can become obsolete, 
too. So, I am not sure I am asking anybody to respond to that, but I 
think these are some of the things we might like to have some people 
react to perhaps tomorrow. 
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MR, JERRY HARGIS, CEC, VIRGINIA TECH 



I think that certainly will be a part of the panel which Grover 
Andrews has to chair tomorrow at 11:00 A.M. I want to thank you for 
raising-the question. 

WALLACE K. NAVE, WESTERN KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY 

NDean, you expressed your displeasure with the thoughts of perhaps 
offering credit, CEU credit, for th?* personal enrichment type courses, 
non-credit type com sest Some other speakers have made reference to 
the possibility of some options being open to universities with regards 
to electing or not electing to adopt the CEU. Now, I am a little hezy 
here because the Standard IX, as it was passed in December, states plainly 
that CEUs will be given for these types of courses. So, I am at a loss 
to know what I am to do when I go back because I am Chairman of the 
Standard IX Self Study right now. We are ready to n!ake our final report 
and I need to have some clarification on this. 



DEAN ANDRE DE PORRY, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

Standard IX does seem to point in the direction of being fairly all 
inclusive, I think, as far as the c.e. unit approach is concerned for 
non-credit work. I happen to disagree v/ith it. I disagreed with it 
when I was on the committee, and I just believe that there needs' to be 
an area outside of any formalized structure. 

I think as a matter of just pure practical necessity that if we 
start offering Continuing* Education Units for anything and everything 
in the non--credit area, however good it may be, it is going to be very 
difficult to establish its' status and to win tho kind of recognition 
for it which may merit the financial support which the Southern Association 
says should be provided. The Southern Association is making quite a 
statement when it says that FTE Units, FTE non-creiits, ought to be 
el.igible, ought to have equal standing in eligibility for state support, 
as the regular credit. W^ll, state legislatures are not members of the 
Southern Association and they have not spoken yet. I believe rather 
firmly that if the implementation of the Continuing Education Unit is a 
progressive kind of thing and if we begin by relating it very carefully 
to what can be visibly identified as contributing to the economic well- 
being of a state, then we have a chance of beginning to build state 
support. 

Now mind you, believe and I hope Lhis came through in what T 
said, in liberal adult education. I am more concerned about that than 
I am about the more practical educatiuii. I believe in education more 
than I believe in training although both are necessary, but I just 
recognize as a practical matter that if we tried to spread the Continuing 
Education Unit across the board, we run the risk of maybe moving too fast 
with the system. It will become meaningless and not be accepted and we 
may lose a wonderful opportunity to have it supported from the people 
from whom we need support. The question is still an open one, I think, 
so I cannot give you any .advice as to your own particular problems. 
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JIM CHINN, BROWARD COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Dean, do you see this uf..}''; initiating more effort in the 
community college level and ■ iversity level? Do you see it 

ap a means of initiating more ,;. ; rt by universities in the field 
of Continuing Education or is it a hindrance? 

DEAN ANDRE DE PORRY, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

No, I see it as a great stimulus to the continuing education 
effort. I see it here as an organized system which can present 
itself as meriting support if it is properly done.. I think it will 
greatly stimulate. I think the motivational factor for the adults 
student or participant, and for the employer, I think all these 
things are great and I am very, very enthusiastic about the unit 
and what it can mean. I think it is going to stimulate programs. 
It certainly will stimulate if we can get state financial support 
as some do for credit programs, because these things' do tend to be 
expensive. 

MR. JERRY HARGIS, CEC, VIRGINIA TECH 

You have been very generous with your time and attention. I 
think it is time for us to terminate this session. We will begin 
again tomorrow morning at 8:30 A.M. in this room, and I am sure all 
of you will be here at that hour. We are adjourned for tonight. 



, Symposium II 
MR. C. CLARK JONES, CEC, VIRGINIA TECH 

I would like to welcome you to the second day of our conference 
on our Continuing Education Unit. 

From the design of this program, you can see that we feel that 
there are three major components of our society that will be drastically 
affected by the use of the Continuing Education Unit. They are as 
follows: (1) the academic or institutional sector - as we have heard 
from Gordon Sweet, Bill Turner, Ed Boone, and Andre de Porry in this 
area, (2) the industrial sector will be heavily affected - we were 
fortunate to have Carl Tripp from Union Carbide here with us to make 
his most, pertinent comments, and (3) the governmental sector - an area 
that we really haven't discussed in nny detail at this stage. It is 
staggering, I think, when you stop to consider the number of training 
programs and educational activities that are carried out in the 
governmental sector, be it the local, state, or federal level. We 
have three gentlemen with us this morning who will addresti us in 
*:hese areas. 

The first gentleman that will address you this morning is Dr. William 
L. Flowers who has chaired quite a few of the sessions. I am sure most 
of you have had an opportunity to meet Dr. Flowers. He is, as you know 
the Associate Dean of our Extension Division and also Director of the ' 
Center. A little background on Dr. Flowers will include the fact that 
he was educated at the University of North Carolina in Chapel Hill for 
his undergraduate and masters degree. He spent about .15 years in the 
public school systeir of North Carolina, both as a teacher and as a 
principal, but primarily as a principal of several schools. He spent 
some time with the North Carolina fund as a grant officer in Durham 
North Carolina. He served as a free lance consultant for three ^o four 
years in the late 60' s. At the time, he was also finishing woik for 
his doctorate in adult education. From there he was Associate Director 
of the Division of Community and Urban Affairs at North Carolina State 
University and then he was enticed to come to VPI this past summer. 

The second gentleman that will be addressing us this morning is 
Mr. Al Stem, a member of the State Personnel Staff. As a matter of fact 
he is the coordinator of this program and is responsible to the. State 
Director of Personnel and to the office of the Governor for all areas 
of training and employee development in the state government, that is 
the state of Virginia. Also, he is director of the Virginia Public 
Executive Institute and Chairman of the Public Executive Technical " 
Advisory Committee that is educationally supported by this institute. 
He is also Chairman of the State Agency Training Committee which is 
composed of training officers that represent major state agencies. He 
IS also responsible with others for such things as the administration 
of the Inter-Governmental Personnel Act of 1970 and the Virginia Common- 
wealth Intern Program. 
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n-.u ^^^^^^^""^ gent .eman who will work with. us this morning is Colonel 
Gilbert A. Monti. The Colonel will be a resource person who will answer 
questions that are appropriately directed to him. For a little back- 
ground on Colonel Monti, he is the Chief of the Program Training Service 
of the Community Affairs Section of the Division of State Planning in 
the State of Virginia. This service is responsible for the development, 
delivery, coordination and evaluation of state and federally funded 
training programs for the Commonwealth's local governments. The major 
programs which Colonel Monti has responsibility for are the Title VIT.I 
Programs which are funded through a grant from HUD. the gist of which 
IS the conducting of seminars, short courses, and workshops on matters 
of topical concern for local and state governmental employees working 
m coimnunity development and other HUD related activities. Colonel 
Monti also has responsibility in the area of the Inter -Governmental 
Personnel Act, through a grant from the Civil Service Commissicr^. and 
in cooperation with the Division of Personnel. He is resp,-,vjsibJe 
for the delivery of projects and personnel administration for iiuprove- 
ment and training of local governments. Without any further ado I 
will give you Dr. William L. Flowers for the first presentation.' 
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DR. W. L. FLOWERS, JR., VIRGINIA TECH 



Continuing Education - Gr owth and Impact 

Growth of continuing education in America was inevitable. Inherent 
in this valued concept is the lifelong development of citizens in a 
framework of time, format and location mojt appropriate to needs and 
convenience of adults educatively inclined. 

A range of topics for continuing education is limited only by the 
limits of available knowledge, identification of interested publics and 
a willingness of educators to organize, adapt and teach within the 
continuing education format. 

The consumer of continuing adult education today is usually a 
mature, gainfully employed citizen in a position to quickly apply new 
knowledge, willing to pay his own way or belonging to an organization 
willing to continue supporting his individual development. 

Historic al Recap 

During the past four decades, professions, industry, business and 
labor increasingly began to adopt and apply educative elements of the 
extension education model which worked so well where regularly applied 
by Land Grant Institutions, organizations, universities, agencies, and 
professional groups. Gradually, group leaders began to realize that 
application of the educative process on a continuing basis wais essential 
ii organizational dry rot and learning lassitude were to be kept from 
developing in the growing edges of those social structures. 

Concentrated instruction for shorter periods than those of moire 
formalized university or college curricula was essential if respect for 
a work schedule of the employed person was to be considered. 

Training before accepting or away from a job which was an earlier 
American educational pattern, developed into ' 'on-the-job" education as 
individual support or continuing education instruction was replaced 
by company or organizational financing. Bringing educational programs 
to the people, putting them within consumer reach and organizing programs 
in short, effective workshops, seminars or conferences became a well 
knownpattern of continuing or extension adult education. 

Interestingly enough, educational organizations themselves have 
been ,i:TOong the last to recognize and achieve a aeed of agencies paying 
the bill for continued educational growth of educational personnel. 
Witness this summer the thousands of public school teachers, community 
college personnel and others of educational institutions who will enroll 
in studies at their own expense. 

But this has changed, is changing and will continue to change during 
an exciting challenge to those of this decade. Let us examine two exciting 
concepts which tend to confirm this belief. 
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. T^i" Concepts The CEU and the IPA 

to'aoiLr^nn^^;!^°"H 7^'"'^"" '° """^ significant twin concepts 

!nH ^ educational scene since birth of the Land Grant College 

. and Extension Service. The coincidence of birth, tue -rowth of the 
Contxrunn^ Education Unit (CEU) and the support for educalJonal rainin. 
for government and- agency personnel provide? by the Intergo vernmental ' 
|~1 Ac^ IPA) of 1970 will change training patli^ and" L ent 
tor adults m training in America as we have known it. 

Dolicfdl^!!!."" ^ new uniform measuring concept and the IPA provides 
agency per^onn^^? .^"^ ^"^"^"^ °^ 

CONTINUING EDUCATION UNIT 
A Uniform Measuring Unit 

■ some institutJonf ^ Education Unit being currently discussed and used by 
some institutions satisfies a need for a measuring device which has 
grown during recent years. A fast growing society began to give h ore 
attention to updating people in educational terms using the Sort intensive 
educational experience basis. This approach has been successfuny'sed 
acc °pt d ''"'^''fr ""T^^ throughout the country and has beco:e 

industrLr """"^ ' ''^''u^ ^^^y' citizens in agencies, 

in f might begin to keep up with what is going on 

in this fasc moving society. b"-^"b 

Professional leadership from business, industry, labor colleges 
universxcies, government, armed forces, junior colleges, ho^pUals 
agencies, cabinet posts, publishers and others came together in 1968 

Education Snit! '° ^ ''^'^'^ ^^"""^ ^"""^ ^ Continuing 

nrofes^Lnr"r.°^-'^^'^ educational leaders from government, industry, 
professions and business was in response to a need for setting standards 
and keep ag records for non-credit educational experiences in a form 
Which might be used by organizations and administrators. 

The Continuing Education Unit represents one way of uniformallv 
keeping and maintaining a permanent record of the educational experiences 
in the nor.-credit" program areas as these educational experiences are 
planned and awarded by institutions or organizations during training of 
individuals, for agencies, for business organizations, professional! 
organisations and other groups. The Continuing Education Unit is planned 
as a measure of non^credit achievements of individuals and it constitutes 
a recent device which we think will be used increasingly in the future. 

As you heard yesterday, one CEU is based on 10 contact hours of a 
■professional sSff^'"""^" "''^"'"'"^ appropriately qualified 
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Leaders of the National Task Forca pointed the way supported in a 
pilot project by several universities rcattexed over the nation.. Sub- 
sequent to tVfis, the Southern Association ot Schools aud Colleges responded 
by adopting on 1 December 1971 what is now known as revised Standard IX. This 
made the Continuing Education Unit part of a new region-wide ccnc*:pt 
designed to provide a uniform measure of attainment in non-credi.t educa- 
tional programs. The region-wide focus initiated by the leaders of 
the accrediting agencies of the Southern Association of Schools a/id 
C: rnay well become a nation-^^wide system in the immediate future. 

Courage and foresight among those of the Southern Association of 
Collegeis and Schools paved the way for implementation of a new uniform 
instrument of measurement for "non-credit" educational programs. 

THE IPA OF 1970 - The Other Twin 



Legislative leadership actiops developed the other twin concept 
known as the IPA (Intergovernmental Personnel Act) which provides 
financial support for training of agency personnel and a structure to 
which this CEU concept will be frequently applied. One organizational 
common denominator ^imong interested groups was the Civil Service 
Commission but you ^,7ill learn more of that from other presenters. 

Perhaps the most far reaching support emphasis given to continuing 
education in the decade of the 1970 's is the Intergovernmental Personnel 
Act. It sets a government policy toward continuing education and 
provides resources. We can safely predict that multiplier factors related 
to this emphasis will change the service demand "or continuing education 
as we have known it. Educational institutions in American will have a 
new opportunity to demonstrate whether education is indeed America's 
magic and whether educational opportunities of new dimensions will be 
developed to serve government agencies through developing IPA training 
program plans. This could as well become Americans educational institution's 
missed opportunity. 

Background 

During the l*^r^O*s and 1960's as government service grew, demands 
for iTOre service took the easier route. The "add more staff" solution 
became a standard response given by most agency and subagency groups 
as an answer for. the need to gain in productive governmental efficiency. 
Even the introduction of a computer did little to help. "Add more staff" 
was given a new impetus with introduction of "labor saving" devices. 
Not so much attention was given to improved production through performance 
civaluation or regularly retraining of agency staff to gain better utilization 
of skills. 

Deteriorating public service of agencies caused a hard look to be 
taken in the 1960 's and again in May of 1970. That examination indicated 
an inadequate philosophical inclination and delivery of on-the-job training 
(or in-service) exitsted in the capabilities of local, state and national 
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government agencies. VThat was thought to have been a sound educative 
process within agencies was not working well. Clearly the emphasis and 
values placed by governments on continuing education was not adequate. 
Less than 10% of the cities surveyed employed full-time training planners 
or coordinators at the same time problems in the cities were rapidly 
multiplying. 

What is now referred to as the Consensus at College Park developed 
with an emphasis on the need for continuing educational service for 
government agency personnel. A general goal was to "make training and 
development an integral part of the management process of state and 
local government agencies." This Continuing Education Service (CES) 
was designed to become a national continuing education service to be 
operated by six "public service organizations". These were (1) U.S. 
Conference of Mayors, (2) Council of State Governments, (3) National 
League of Cities, (4) National Governor's Conference, (5) National 
Association of Counties and (6) International City Management Associations. 

So it was that we came to where we are today and the added emphasis 
for a need to educate and reeducate government personnel. With that kind 
of thrust, we may project that within two decades we will develop in 
this country a^ continuing education service whic h will serve as many 
adults in regular educationa j^ programs as there are enrolled publiT*" 
school youth today. Further, there may also develop a system or program 
plan in America for e^ ^-ational service for those above 30 years of 
age more extensive th lat we have today for those under 30. All of 
which may develop suCi. Luat before the end of this century we" may find 
a common pattern of continuous education in a job-re lated lattice (not 
ladder) unlike any we may conceive of today. 

Beyond that, we are getting away from the "kiddie kick" in 
application of educational development opportunities. Retired persons 
who have served themselves and their country well may demand and get 
a delayed sabbatical series of contiguous educative years supported 
by resources of their labors during earlier years. Man can effectively 
learn and change as^long as man is rational and alive. Endorsement 
of that concept is already here. 

1- 

What of the Future? 



Some have claimed that universities and agencies have ranged in 
attitude between inertia and indifference toward any- plan for closely 
cooperating aad working together. While this may be a classic example 
of overstatement, it strikes a note of truth in too many cases. Opportunity 
for change exists in the seventies.- The twin concepts of this presentation 
promisti to. disturb all educational and agency leaders who would advocate 
maintea^iiice of the educative status quo. Since progress is related to 
dissatisfaction, this is good. 

Continuing Education and off-campus programs are being "discovered" 
by some professors who have experienced a non-participating involvement. 
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What seems unique to some university professionals is that the 
consumer wants educational programs 

(a) in his community. 

(b) of shorter duration than some programs planned as quarter 
or semester-long programs. 

(c) in line with his focus of interest rather than that of his 
professor . 

1 • 

Increasingly, it is clear that all the adult clients will not come 
to the campus but require that the professional educational planners 
dissolve a sometimes formerly rigid posture in favor of service to the 
people where they are. 

Educational institutions must extend educative, effective, flexible 
service to government agencies if agencies and education are to attain a 
continuously improving linkage of service to citizens. This must be done.- 
with a continued emphasis on organizational independence. We cite here 
an example of what could develop. 

State vs Federal , Big vs Bigger , Bigger = Better . 

It would be a serious mistake for state governments to assume that 
because the Federal Government is so much bigger, it is also more efficient 
or better. In like manner, federal agencies have at times shown a posture 
of bureaucratic omnipotence believing themselves to be best because they 
are bigger or better staffed than state agencies. 

The exchange concept as among equals can make this program work. 
But as sure as a one-way posture develops, this will be written off as 
another bureaucratic blunder. The importance of educational institutions 
maintaining a posture of independence gains new significance. 

In the planning, states must be involved. Cities must be involved. 
Counties must be involved and, above all, institutions of higher 
education must be involved as institutions. They must not submit to 
the avarice of some university personnel who tend to sell their services 
through a consultant route while undercutting the parent institutions. 

The "twenty percent" rule for private consultant service allowed 
professional staff by most institutions ought to get close scrutiny 
during this period when the governments need staff support and universities 
need some: additional resources. Rather than recycling rhetoric, universities 
must efficiently produce more effective personnel. 

While it is less than popular among some university personnel to assume 
this position, the cycle of loss to state and local governments and to 
institutions of higher education must be closely examined. 
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This cycle of loss has been produced by esculating entrepreneurship 
by faculty who rarely seem to realize that their temporary gain may mean 
a long terra personal loss. 

Similarly, as universities and continuing education services offer 
these needed educational services, state and federal agencies must learn 
to call on and depend on universities and colleges for educational services 
which agencies in the. past have decided to do "in-house". The latter 
agency effort has not worked either, perhaps largely because there is little 
or effective evaluation by >ne who examines himself. 

Universities must re-examine the "overhead" costs which have been 
added to certain training and research contracts. 

Public personnel resource develonnient must be seen as a continuing 
education concept by higher education institutions which may ideally 
develop an on-going training and retraining posture similar to the 
teacher training institutions which were so well known in the second 
quarter of this century. Proi'essional, administrative and technical 
staff must become the continuing training concern of our institutions. 
And, we must do it cooperatively with and effectively for services to 
governmental agencies • 
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MR. AL STEM, STATE PERSONNEL, COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 



The effects on individuals of growth, complexity, rapid change, 
and the technical knowledge explosion are well known to each of us. 
No special innnunity has insulated our social and political institutions 
from the endless array of problems which privately concern us all. 
Indeed, the awakening of American Society to our current domestic 
challenge.s, responsibilities, and social problems has been transxated 
directly to a call for effective governmental response. Called on to 
assume a more active role in the solutio'i of major problems that 
cluster in such areas as health, housing, hunger, crime, welfare, 
education, training, pollution, and transportation, the Federal 
Government, with its unlimited fiscal capabilities, responded. In 
the past five years, the Federal Government spent more than a quarter 
of a trillion dollars in the search for solutions to social problems. 
The singular lack of success of these efforts has seriously shaken 
public confidence in the ability of government to act effectively. 
To many, persistence of these problems indicates that if lasting 
results are to be achieved, the State governments must become active 
participants in the Federal system. Further, the interdependency of 
units of governments has been sufficiently illustrated to convince 
many that governments cannot act in isolation. Successful solutions • 
demand the concerted efforts of all units of government. 

Closely related are two other concepts: decentralization and 
regionalization. The trend today is toward decentralization. It 
has become clear that everything which must be done cannot be done 
from a central source in Washington. Neither is a central source 
in Richmond the answer for Virginia. While the States must reemerge 
within the Federal system if satisfactory solutions to our nation's 
problems^are to be achieved, this alone is not sufficient to assure the 
sought-after results. Local units of government must act together to 
meet common problems if contemporary challenges are to be met. This 
is the heart of Virginia's plannin> g district concept , and nineteen 
regional planning districts in varying stages of operational readiness 
have been established. 

The lessons of the planning districts have not been lost in 
State agencies. Task forces of agencies with related or complimentary 
functions (six have been established: Administration, Economic 
Resources, Education, Finance, Human Resources, and Transportation 
and Public Safety) meet to discuss with one another their plans and 
programs. 

Simultaneously with the developments noted above has occurred 
a heightened awareness that while organizational change may be 
necessary to effective government, structural change alone is not 
sufficient. Government is people, and more effective government 
requires more effective people and more effective people management. 
Recognition that.^governmental effectiveness can be enhanced with 
more effective public servants and personnel management by an 
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approach maximizing intergovernmental cooperation led to the Inter- 
governmental Personnel Act of 1970 (IPA). This landmark legislation 
and the approach the governments of Virginia have assumed to take full 
advantage of the opportunities it makes available are the major 
considerations of this discussion. 

The closing days of 1970 brought a successful conclusion to more 
than five years of effort by concerned persons in the Congress, 
Executive Branch, and State and Local Governments to foster a concerted 
approach to strengthening the Federal System through the improvement 
of public personnel resources. With the growth of Federal grants-in- 
aid to State and local governments, it liad become increasingly apparent 
that the quality of State and local government personnel and their 
capacity to respond to the critical and complex problems of government 
was a matter of national concern and national priority. The Congressional 
response to this recognition resulted in legislation authorizing a 
number of different approaches to the problem of improving public service 
effectiveness. These will be discussed below. First, however, it is 
necessary to understand the primary objectives of various titles of 
the Act. IPA is designed to promote the realization of two principal 
objectives : 

1. The strengthening and/or development of personnel 
systems capable of responding to the challenges 
of modern government. This objective focuses on 
the improvement of personnel systems in order to 
provide units o:^ government with management tools 
and talent to more effectively address our nation's 
problems. Additionally, it provides governments 
with the means to continually upgrade the skills 

of their professional, administrative and technical 
staff. 

2. The fostering of intergovernmental cooperation as 
an approach to meeting the objective detailed 
above. 

Within the framework of these broad goals, the IPA offers state 
and local governments, both individually and cooperatively, several 
approaches to strengthen their public service. Upon request, the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission (CSC), which is the administering 
agency for the Intergovernmental Personnel Act, is authorized to 
offer technical assistance to State and local governments seeking 
to improve their systems in personnel administration. The CSC may 
waive, in whole or in part, the cost of such technical assistance. 

In addition, Title IV of the Act authorizes the temporary 
assignment of personnel between the Federal government and state 
and local governments and institutions of higher education. This 
Title provides a method whereby staff of various governmental levels 
may gain insight and experience in the operations of programs in 
our Federal system, thus transcending the parochialism currently 
common.. It further offers a means whereby governments may tempor- 
arily benefit from the expertise existing at another level of 
government. 



Titles II r.nd III authorize the Civil Service Commission to make 
grants to State and local governments. Title II authorizes grants 
for research and action projects to improve all aspects of personnel 
administration systems including, but not limited to, recruitment, 
examining, and pay and classification. Title III of the Act focuses 
on training as an essential element of public personnel resource 
development. It proyides for three different approaches which State 
and local governments may employ in upgrading management and other 
skills of current professional, administrative, and technical staff. 
First, Title III authorizes the admission of state and local govern- 
ment employees to Federal training programs. It permits Federal 
agencies to waive, in v^hole or in part, the costs to state and local 
governments of such training. 

Additionally, Title III authorizes the CSC to make grants to state 
and local governments for the development and conduct of training 
programs tailored to meet the needs of these units of government. CSC 
may also make grants for government service fellowships for state and 
local employees to return to college for advanced degree study. 

Several approaches are possible to the IPA grant program which 
make available opportunities for personnel training and management 
improvement projects and for government service fellowships. States 
are encouraged to assume a leadership role in developing projects 
with local governments, labile this role may be assumed pursuant to 
State law or on the basis of agreements with local governments, the 
Governor of each State in any event must designate a single State 
agency to have overall responsibility for the grant program, labile 
individual local goveiameuts or combinations of such governments 
may choose to participate in the IPA grant program apart from any 
State efforts, gubernatorial review of such independent proposals 
is preserved. Governments in the Commonwealth of Virginia have 
chosen the statewide approach to the grant program based on agree-- 
me.nts, as the approach holding most -promise for meeting their specific 
needs. 

The State Environment . During the years immediately preceding 
the IPA, little was being done in Virginia to improve the overall 
outlook for public service training. The situation was characterized 
by lack of program coordination horizontally and vertically among 
governmental agencies. .There were some attempts, of course, but 
generally they were unsuccessful in achieving real coordination. 

Federal programs tended toward functional, categorical approaclies 
with no mechanism for coordination. In the first place, there was no ' 
Federal focus for coordination, no framework around which to build. 
Secondly, there was an overwhelming emphasis on delivery of tangible 
goods and services through grant programs, with an accompanying de- 
emphasis on training public servants to better deliver those services. 
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To a great extent, the limitations of the categorical grant approac 
induced secularization of planning and training efforts. The added 
factor that Federal programs supporting training generally provide for 
only limited training, each for '^its own kind''" added to this trend 
for example, health grants trained specialists in health, planning 
grants planners, etc. There were and continue to be few cases where 
general management and policy or skills training were furnished across 
functional lines. 

This situation was exacerbated at the State level where no institu- 
tional or structural focus foi coordination existed. Training programs 
tended to be departmentalized, localized, and uncoordinated. Where 
training program.q existed, the approach commonly taken was to buy pre- 
packaged programs rather than to tailor a program to meet specific 
training needs and reach organizational objectives. Thus, training 
in the public sector was characterized by a "shot-gun" approach with 
little attention devoted to a comprehensive assessment of training 
needs, a setting of training objer.tives, and the development of 
programs to meet . those objectives. 

In this environmuat, the reaction o£ the .Sl.ate^s institutions of 
higher education was mixed. Generally, individual institutions concen- 
trated on "selling" pre-packaged training programs, rarely building 
programs from the bottom up. While there was some community involve- 
ment and more than a few efforts at institutional coordination, and 
although some individual institutions (and individuals) were involved 
seriously in meeting public service training needs, the institutions 
of higher education, like units of government at ^ levels, lacked a 
feasible focus of mechanism througii -*kich they ciiniM voiiL. 

; The Errmronment Iri Motion . ^^-^U^ the ^ihiove ^^-oirnt may prrssenl: a 
negative pictiure, se\,iral developmf.nts ac the St^& r^^^jel affectzLng 
State agencies, local governments air:, institutions c :" higher education^ 
were in the process of changing this "static environment". 

The establishment in Virginia of the Division of State Planning . 
and Community Affairs (DSPCA) in 1968, and the subsequent organization 
of 19 regional planning districts, gave the State and local governments 
a focal point for the coordination of planning, resources, and commu- 
nity services, The ultimate impact of this planning structure is not 
yet apparent; however, the potential is unlimited. 

When the decision was made to develop a Statewide training plan 
under Title VIII of the Housing Act of 1964, as amended, a Title VIII 
Office for its administration was established within DSPCA. Title 
VIII was a means to initiate Statewide training for public officials. 
It became a vehicle to introduce a broad range of managerial 'and 
specialized techniques to a broad range of public officials. Although 
it was difficult, with a limited staff and trainee eligibility 
limitations, to tailor Title VIII programs to meet specific local needs, 
a beginning was made in the process of trying to assess State and local 
government training needs. 
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As it became apparent tliat DSPCA would play a major role in imple- 
menting IPA, the Title ViXI Office was renamed the Training Programs 
Section and given broadened, r.hough flexibly defined, responsibilities 
for public service training for local govarnments. In addition, the 
staff was enlarged to help meei: this broader responsibility. 

While the Training Programr, Section (now Service) was undergoing 
limited expansion, the regional planning districts were viewed as a 
logical coordinator or focal poiit for needs assessment and implementation 
of training programs. As will be. explained below, responses from the 
districts to this concept were as varied as the geographic regionp 
and personalities involved. But, the establishment of DSPCA and the 
regional planning distiTicts meant that these were now possible foci 
for local government public servic^^ training at the State and regional 
levels. 

IVhereas these developments in DSPCA mostly affected local govern-- 
ments, other processes were in motion affecting State agency training 
and the role of educational institutioas in continuing education for 
the. public sector. 

Early in his administration. Governor Linwood Holton commissioned 
fifty-seven business and professional men to prepare a study of the 
operations of Virginia State Government. During an intensive 12 week 
period, this prestigious group of executives and managers, known 
collecMvely as the Governor's Management Study, Inc., prepared a docu- 
ment that suggested ways of improving the delivery of governmental 
services to citizens cf the Commomcealth at reduced cost. Mong the 
reconmiendations in the Management Study was one that would Influence-^ 
both employee training and development and the implementation and 
administration of the Intergovernmental Personnel Act in Virginia. This 
recommendation, related directly to the operations of the State 
Division of Personnel, suggested that the Division, in the role of a 
central staff operation, should "have responsibility to develop and 
coordinate a uniform, constructive, and progressive personnel adminis- 
tration program for implementation by the employing agencies." One 
aspect of this comprehensive program "should include . . . training 
and development." 

By mid-1970 the Division of Personnel had proceeded to become 
more actively involi^ed in the training and development of State 
employees. Before '.itermining the exter?t of the Division's involvement, 
a number of studi'' jrere made and analyzed. The results demonstrated 
that the bulk of training involving State employees had been initiated 
by individual agencies, each one generally acting independently of the 
others. The greatest share of training fell into the technical or 
specialist category of improving basic job--related skills of employees, 
the studies chowed, and only the very largest State agencies had train- 
ing efforts in the areas of managerial, administrative and supervisory 
development. With this information, the Division of Personnel saw its 
role as one of encouraging the State agencies to participate in all levels 
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of training, and^ further, to coordinate these efforts with each other 
and with programs previously in existence • To precipitate this rols, 
the Division required the necessary tools of educational and financial 
support and a meaningful way of demonstrating the effectiveness of 
these supports* 

In the early fall of 1970, the Director of the Division of -Personnel 
went before the Research and Development Advisory Committee of the State 
Council of Higher Education for Virginia where he presented the Division's 
objectives and needs relative to training and development in the State 
public service • The ''RADAC", composed of influential representatives 
from the various higher educational institutions in the Commonwealth, 
responded with enthusiasm. The RADAC formed a sub-committee, the 
Executive Institute Technical Advisory Committee, (EITAC), to advise 
and assist the Division of Personnel in its training efforts and to 
seek finan^.ial support for these efforts. The publication of the 
Management Study in November, 1970, clearly supported these new endeavors 
of the Division of Personnel • With the commitment and support of the 
Governor, the Commissioner of Administration, the Director of Personnel, 
the Management Study recommendation, and the educational institutions, 
the EITAC was left only with the task of determining the best possible 
way to proceed. 

Composed of representatives from the University of Virginia, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, the College of 
William and Mary, Virginia Commonwealth University, Old Dominion 
University, the University of Richmond, and the Division of PersonnaL, 
the EITAC quickly secured a grant under Title I of the Higher Educatlmi 
Act of 1965. This grant supported not only the initial and follow-up 
proj-ects bnn^lso the expenses Incurred by the EITAC membership. 

After several weeks of discussion, the EITAC recommended that in 
order to build a commitment to training among the various State 
agencies that it would be necessary to demonstrate the effectiveness 
of training to the executive leadership in State government. Specific 
cally, the EITAC suggested that a four day seminar involving the 
Governor, the Commissioner of Administration, and approximately 30 
key agency heads be held sometime in early spring. The seminar would 
be guided by two faculty trainers, skilled in organizational develop- 
ment, and financially supported by Title I and State funds. With the 
Governor's personal endorsement, the seminar was scheduled and run on 
March 21-25, 1971, in Williamsburg, Virginia. 

The overwhelming success of this initial seminar had profound 
impact on future developments: it demonstrated the quality and capa- 
bilities of Virginia's educational institutions to respond to contin- 
uing education needs in the public sector; it provided encouragement 
to the Division of Personnel to move forward in its training efforts- 
it showed the value of developmental programs to the participating 
agency heads; and, it lead to the voluntary formation of six informal 
task forces, each one composed of those agencies with similar functional 
areas of service. In addition tc these important features, the Williams- 
burg experience provided substantive meaning to a conceptual need for a 
O , State Executive Institute (SEI) . 
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With Title I financial support and the EITAC educational support, 
the SEI in the course of the next six months had developmental seminars 
for thi.ee State agencies, two of the recently formed task forces, and 
a two day follow-up for the original Williamsburg Gtoup. A significant 
addition to these programs was a training seminar for a local unit of 
government, the City of Richmond. 

The involvement of the Division of Personnel in all these programs 
greatly influenced the way in which the Division would respond to the 
implementation and administration of the Intergovernmental Personnel 
Act of 1970. The purpose of the Act seemed well suited to the training 
approach taken by Virginia. 

All of the foregoing events were to determine in part the res^ponse 
of the Commonwealth to the opportunities which became avaix^ible upon 
passage of IPA in 1970. In addition, somt initial policy decisions were 
made which were to define the manner in waA.ch Virginia deveia^ed it:5 
statewide IPA plan for state-^agencies and local governments aaad which 
today shape the manner in which Tiicrlblic service training is :;-eing 
provided . 

General Policy Objectives 

Three init io i policy decisioms: reflecting the general rjotirectives 
of the State IPA effort were: 

1. rhat tiie State soould take a ILsadership role xii 
imp Lemen ting IPA in Virginia. 

2. that planning 5or IPA should be approached on a 
basis of intergovernmental cooperation, to the 
maximum extent feasible; and 

3. that the development of the IPA plan would be ' 
based on the needs of government as they 

perceived them* 

The state leadership role took on several different aspects. 
Earliest indications in the planning process were that IPA would be 
most successful in Virginia, if the state would provide technical 
assistance to units of government in personnel administration and 
training. To achieve this capability the State undertook to build 
up its own in-house resources in these areas. A commitment was made 
to rely, to the maximum extent possible, not only on the resources 
of state and local public agencies, but further upon the State's 
educational institutions in the development and implementation of 
programs in personnel administration and training. 

The intergovernmental cooperation involved in IPA planning took 
three general forms. First, there was cooperation among state agencies. 
Second, there was cooperation between State and local governments; 
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finally, there was cooperation among units of local, government . The 
regional planning districts played an integral role in this process. 

The decision to develop a State IPA plan from the ^'bottom up" 
involved two assumptions. The first was that the plan would consist * 
of input concerning needs determined by units of government rather than 
the State IPA Staff. A corollary to this was the realization that 
decision --making for specific projects would be decentralized, to rest 
with the client units of government. 

The Planning Approaca . Even before it became apparent that IPA 
would be implemented in Virginia by a State plan in "cooperation with 
local u:;its of government", the basic planning approach had been 
selected . The Division of Personnel was designatec as the State Agency 
to administer the Act 'Vith the assistance and cooperation of the 
DiTisian State Planning and Community Affairs." Although all phases 
of planrriiTg: were closely coordinated between the tva agencies, each 
had its arsEi respriBHibilities in the pcmcess. 

WhioLe ::i±ie Dir7.isioni of Personnel assumed primarvr rzesponsitiziLity 
for axio -Tri-^- ting irhe assessment of needs within Stinre -^cgencies^: the 
p^ianoi^iar aiTCTaa caken 'by JlSPCA's Tra±:n:ing Programs i:=ervice was 
shaped 1^ innmtary factors. First, the local government portion 
cf th^ IPA Plan was to be developed "by agreement" between the 

State and local governments, who otherwise could apply independently 
for IPA funds. Second, .the limited Training Programs Service staff 
made it impossible to personally and individually contact concerned 
local governments.'' Thus, in line with its own commitment to the 
planning district concept and the intent of the IPA to maximize inter- 
governmental cooperation, DSPCA worked with established planning 
districts to develop projects for local governments participating in 
the Statewide plan. 

Basically, no two planning districts are alike. There are 
variations in per sonnel,.' jurisdictions and problems that are practically 
infinite in variety. Thus, the planning district staffs were- allowed 
to create their own role in implementing IPA. They were asked to 
serve as a forum for airing of personnel and training problems and as 
coordinator of any plans or projects desired. The leadership demon- 
strated in fulfilling these functions ranged from no response at all 
to initial contacts, to negative response, to positive leadership even 
to the point of being the implementor of regional programs. In some 
cases the leadership even came from individual jurisdictions and 
individuals within them. No matter what the response was, the result 
was enough input to enable the creation of the Virginia IPA Plan, a 
plan that could provide services to any part of the. State willing to 
commit the time necessary for program success. 
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Planning, Policy Decisions and Objectives 



In working with localities and state agencies to conduct responsive 
training programs, the state IPA staff has attempted to help these units 
of government by relieving them of much of the financial burden of program 
development and conduct. While IPA requires the grantee to match every 
three Federal dollars with one dollar of its own money, the Commonwealth-' 
has been able to absorb much of this match requirement. Thus, for most 
projects, the recipient locality or agency nee^^s to provide only a minimum 
of match to the program and most of this may be in the form of in-kind 
services rather than hard cash. 

Most of the management and executive development training programs 
conducted under IPA are developed under the auspices of the Virginia 
Public Executive Institute (VPEI) which is a part of the Governor's 
Office and is directed by staff iu the Division of Personnel. VPEI, 
unlike most executive training irsstitut^^j is jv^r a perman^drtL facility 
with a governing board. Rather, it is an administrative concept or 
umbrella for the design, delivery and evaluation of executive develop- 
ment programs within the State and is an outgrowth of the State Executive 
Institute mentioned in chapter two. In the development of training 
programs, VPEI relies heavily on the advice of the Public Execv.tive 
Institute Technical Advisory Committee (PEITAC, formerly EITAC) , 
concerning educational resources and program content, and on the 
Virginia Municipal League and Virginia Association of Counties concern- 
ing the needs of their memberships. ^ 

The flexible conceptual umbrella of VPEI, without the build-up of 
an invested bureaucracy, offers a mechanism of positive value in the 
delivery of public service training in Virginia. The collaboration of 
State agencies, local governments arid associations of local govern- 
ments, and educational institutions offer flexibility in the assess- 
ment of need, design, resource identification and evaluation of train- 
ing responsive to the participant uni.ts of . government . 

Service Concept 

In line with the decision of the State to take a leadership role 
in the implementation of IPA .in Virginia, the State, through the 
Division of Personnel and Division of State Planning and Community 
Affairs, hai, moved to establish several vehicles or quasi-formal insti- 
tutional devices for linking together interested officials and, 
institutions engaged in public service personnel administration and 
training. Since IPA of Virginia is relatively new, there is as yet 
no real assessment of how well this infra-structure is working to 
rationalize the public service approach to manpower utilization. 

In the area of executive development training, the VPEI was 
established to assist localities and state agencies in acquii'ing 
training based upon need and, through the PEITAC, to acquire the best 
educational resource for conducting the training. In addition, the 
Division of State Planning and Community Affairs, through its Training 
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Programs Service, has three field representatives whose primary 
responsibility is to work with individual localities and planning 
districts through all stages of program development and to draw in 
appropriate resource personnel to assist and advise the localities. 

In addition, the Division of Personnel has staffed up to provide 
further ^assistance to localities in such technical areas as pay and 
classification and the development of model personnel handbooks. 

At the State level, a Federal Grants Coordinating Committee has 
been established. It is chaired by the Division of Personnel and has 
representatives of all state agencies with federal grants money for 
training. While it is still in developmental stages, it offers promise 
as a means to eliminate duplication and overlap of effort in the 
expenditure of Federal/State resources in training. 

Finally, two ad hoc training committees have been set up. The 
purpose of each is two-fold:- 

1- to help units or agencies of government to. assess 
their own training and development i\eeds in a 
comprehensive manner; and 

2, to plan for these needs in a way which conserves 
scarce resources. 

Specifically, on point two, these committees serve as a forum for 
identifying needs common to more than one unit. Quite frequently, where 
two units identify the same need, the combination of their resources 
can permit the development of a program which neither of them could 
support individually. The Division of Personnel chairs the State 
Agency Training Committee to advise on programs which cut across state 
agency lines. The Division of State Planning and Community Affairs 
chairs a Planning District Regional Training Committee which advises 
on training needs which cut across planning district lines. In activ- 
ities with both of these committees, the State IPA staff attempts to 
perform a "brokerage" function in identifying and making available 
Federal Grants funding (from multiple Federal sources) to supplement 
limited State and local resources. 

In summation, the IPA has given State and local governments in 
Virginia an opportunity to work for more comprehensive public service 
manpower utilization. As in any "real world" situation, there are and 
Will continue to be problems in coordinating the multiple "actors" 
involved in this area. It is felt, though, that the Commonwealth's 
approach offers many positive opportunities for opening lines of . 
communication and for directing a concerted attack by all on the 
problems and challenges of effective use and development of public 
service resources. 
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Discussion Session 



MADISON E. WEIDNER, RUTGI^RS UNIVERSITY, EXTENSION DIVISION 

Mr. Stem, we have just had a survey in New Jersey about setting up 
a public service institute and there is some confusion in our minds as 
to whether or not they are going to replace what the universities and 
colleges have been doing. Now, how does your Virginia Public Executive 
Institute go about being a coordinating agency, or are you going to 
actually offer and hire the instruction? Also, are you going to set 
up the courses, the programs, or whatever it is by acting as an educa- 
tional institution? 

MR. AL STEI4, STATE PERSONNEL', COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 

Briefly stated, no. This decision was made in the office of the 
Governor, and actually came into play before the passage of the act. 
The program that we were running under the institute was funded before 
the passage of IPA under Title I grant and it is still partially sup- 
ported under a Title I grant, which is an example of inter-grant 
cooperation. But to. answer your question, the decision was made in our 
office that we had an alternative to build, as it were, a stable of 
horses and a level of expertise in the state government itself, in terms 
of the Office of the Governor moving from there to a kind of bricks and 
mortar type situation, and perhaps from there, to a credit granting 
organization and right up to the degree level. But it was felt that 
at this time, given the size of the program and given the fact that we 
have a great deal of respect and admiration for our educational insti- 
tutions in the State of Virginia, why should we build a stable of 
horses in the state government when we could pull together the educa- 
tional resources in a coordinative capacity and a cooperative capacity 
through a committee fashion and have this be the educational resource 
to the state in this program. 

MADISON E. WEIDNER, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, EXTENSION DIVISION 

That is much bef.ter; I am glad to hear that is the way you went. 
We could just see the institute, training institutes, and state-wide 
institutions taking all our professors to teach for them on an outside 
basis, with no control over the faculty and what they did. They would 
not have time to teach Russian extensions, so I think that is a little 
better. • ' 

MR. JOHN W. WILLIAMS, G.E.D. DIRECTOR, WILLJAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 

I would like to be a devil's advocate. There are three of us here 
who do represent a tremendous consumer market. The military personnel 
are interested in credit for the type of training that they do and not 
in a formal degree type of program. Of course, we use the CLEPT programs, 
examinations, and evaluations to get some of these credits. I think 
the consumer that we represent is probably a group of people that will 
end up as civil servants. Yet, we end up with public servants who have 
a tremendous amount of training time on their resumes, and are trying 
to adjust the operation to their experience. Colonel Monti can verify 
some of these facts. Are we trying to take courses that are normal 
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extension and throw them away and put them under some other disi,uise 
that people cannot recognize? Is this really a means of throwing out 
credit type courses where they do not have to fight the agrument? 

DR. WILLIAM L. FLOWERS, VIRGINIA TECH 

I think that the general problem that you address is that military 
does represent consumer market, which you feel is not now being served. 
I think yesterday one of the speakers touched on the nature of trans- 
ferability of credit of one sort or another. I guess you know there is 
no easy answer to what you are saying here, but I am glad that you. 
injected that need. I think that this is a third dimension of what 
we are hearing about, in terms of the need for additional service. 
You were saying that the. military complex, particularly as it begins to 
phase out personnel and begin to phase some of them back into civilian 
life; as well as into training programs, needs the services of institute. 
Is this what I am hearing? You need this kind of service from community 
colleges and colleges and universities. 

What you are describing in terms of unmet needs in education exists 
in the civilian sector as well. We have been watching with interest in 
this state, the number of outside institutions, that is, .non-state 
institutions that are coming here to provide services for Virginians, 
such as Utah, California, South Carolina, Florida, and others. I do 
not know percisely what the answer is here, but I think that this is 
the kind of thing Grover, that the Southern Association might begin to 
take a look at. What is it that we are doing in the way of service? 
It would appropriately come under Standard IX as we begin to address 
ourselves to the off campus type programs. 

COLONEL GIL MONTI, STATE PLANNING, COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 

I would like to address myself just a few moments to that, because 
I can well understand the problem, having been in it for many years. 
We do have these services in the military. The officers (take them for 
instance for a moment) have basic courses, advanced courses, and can go 
on to the senior courses. The armed forces in the war college and what 
not, attend many specialized courses. The same goes for enlisted and 
non-commissioned officers. They go to specialized courses for every 
little thing that has to be done. They undergo some type of training 
for a week, two weeks, five weeks, and six weeks, and I really do not 
know of any way that they can be equated, to some type of credit on the 
civilian side. 

I think perhaps Mr. Williams is right when he said that possibly 
education ought to take a look to see what is going on to see that 
credits are established to something that will relate to what is being 
learned in the services. 

Further, I have heard a lot about transition. I got out of the 
service and I went right to work, but there is a need for this transition 
of people leaving the services to come back into- civilian life. I think 
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a lot of it is a shame, because there really is not the understanding, 
the relationship, the enthusiasm, to really get with the transition 
to make it successful. I do think that this is something that should 
be studied. ^ I think it shouldn't go on too' long because it is some- 
thing that is needed, and needed right now. How you do it, I do not 
know; but it should be done the same way we have been talking about 
what we do with Title XIII, the same with Andre de Porry with Title I, 
and with other things that we do with local governments, in that there 
are courses upon courses upon courses, one-day, two-days, three-days, 
seminars, and workshops. 

I am not an educator. My job is to deliver training. My job is 
to see what is .needed and to try to get if. to the locality the best I 
can, and Al does it with State. But the educational system has got 
to work with us hand in hand. We have got to look at it and say, 
"O.K., what are you doing?"' How often do these things happen? Wnat 
can we pay on it? So, I think we are on the right track with the 
conference, and I think that we will play a great part in furnishing 
.what you may need to base, to prove, or to help you "ith the establish- 
ment of the CEU. 
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MR. AL STEM, STATE PERSONNEL, COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 

The greatest need now as I see it, is to help the people do a 
better job, to upgrade their skills in their work. This is what they 
are crying for; this is what the greatest demand is at this point. I 
am not sure he is concerned whether he gets a CEU or not, at this point. 
If he becomes concerned that he wants a CEU, then we will try to meet 
that need as well. My concern in the CEU is that guidelines and rules 
and regulations to meet institutional needs might get in the way of 
meeting the needs of the client. This will be a real challenge, I think, 
for institul'ions in drafting the guidelines on whatever approach they 
wish to take with the CEU. 

DR. J. FRED BURGESS, COLUMBUS COLLEGE 

I am with Columbus College and I respond to two points: (1) appar-- 
ently someone has never heard of the ACE guide for military service 
credit and I operate a military program so I am fairly familar with it. 
The military, as I have seen it, want to get college credit for purely 
vocational training. Many of these thiags they are now able to get 
college credit for in many institutions. But, what they have not 
faced up to is the use of some unit like the CEU towards their own 
career goals. They had failed to take a cumulative total of all the 
training that they have had and put it towards a career goal themselves. 

As' to the civilian governmental employee, it will become important 
to these people when governments make it important to them for their 
careers. If the government has no plans and has never heard of such 
a thing as a CEU, then we cannot expect the employee to be interested in 
gaining CEU's toward some career goal. For instance, we have many 
programs which civil service employees take. They come back years later 
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to us and ask for some sort of a certificate star / had been 

there b ecause they want it in thf^ir personnel t means 

something to them in their goals, in their adv 

It is up to the leadership in the government to make the CEU 
worthwhile to the people; the people cannot make it worthwhile to 
the government • 

DEAN G. E. LOREY, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, ROLLA 

My comment has been abbreviated by the very excellent statement 
which was just made which echos the thought I had in mind. We are all 

here trying to do some new thinking about a new area of education 

the development and implementation of the Continuing Education Unit. 
This puts an obligation on institutions of higher education. It puts 
an obligation on such areas of concern as the government, the military, 
and industry to look at this new baby we have and to see whether or 
not, in a more flexible way and in a more useful way, it can relate it- 
self and help us to decide and make more readily available, a system of 
learning to meet the lifelong needs of individuals. 

Now all of us (and we are struggling with this thing all the time) 
in the military, government, industry, and institutions, themselves, 
have not been able to think seriously about higher education except in 
terms of the degree. The military, for example, requiring officers to 
have a degree, but yet knowing that officers wander sometimes all over 
the earth and have no real realistic way of getting a degree.- Perhaps 
they should start looking more about how they can measure the accumulation 
of learning that an individual officer has had and see that he has 
appropriate promotional opportunities on the basis of what he has 
learned and not on the basis of some package or label that he has some- 
how been able to accumulate. 

In government, I am wondering with reference to the Civil Service 
Commission now, I know that in even one office of government, one arm 
does not necessarily know what the other one is doing. Was there any 
visible relationship between that phase or that aspect of the Civil 
Service Commission which developed into the governmental personnel act 
and those other aspects which work with the Continuing Education Unit? 
Should they not be brought together? Should the Civil Service Commission . 
say yes? I believe that if the Civil Service Commission would say, for 
example, here is a system that we want to relate to the Inter-Governmental 
Personnel Act, and encourage institutions and promote the public image 
of this thing, it would give a tremendous lift to the whole CEU concept. 
And incidently, training of government personnel through the CEU will 
be about the best way I know of getting state support and financial 
support. 

So, we need to pull these things together. It is not easy to do 
and it takes time. That is why it is so critical that what we begin to 
do with the CEU be taken with the greatest pains to do well. We may 
have here something which in the long perspective of time could emerge 
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as a discipline in its own right. That Continuing Education could then 
become a totally new format for the educational process, which could 
encompass and go beyond the much more limited degree concept. Let us 
not loose sight of these potentialities and what we may be able to dc 
if we manage these things well. 

DR. WILLIAM D. BARTON, UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 

My question is directed to Mr. Al Stem. We have heard three or 
four good comments in a row now, and maybe my question is not needed, 
but you mentioned that one of your alternatives in setting up your 
plans for your program was to set up your own credit giving, degree 
giving institutionalized plan. Evidently, you chose not to do that as 
you mentioned. Do you now "see that the use of the CEU doing the same 
type of thing instead of credit, or some of the programs that you are 
doing offering credit now, and some not, or just exactly how do you 
see the implication? 

MR. AL STEM, STATE PERSONNEL, COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 

Well, we are not offering credit at this point. This is a small 
program that is beginning and I think is growing. It was an experiment 
not only in a centralized coordinated grant funded training program for 
employees of government, but it was also an experiment in institutional 
cooperation. So much had to be done simply to pull this off and to get 
the institutions to work together in committee fashion to provide 
training programs for government employees that the step that- we take 
beyond that is left only to the imagination. If your imagination says 
CEU, then this should possibly be considered. But we are growing now 
and we have a lot of other needs to meet at this point, and as Dean de 
Porry pointed out, it is down the road that we are going to keep our 
eyes, open. 

If we feel that there is a need that does exist, and I think it- 
has been expressed that all of you feel there is, then there needs to 
be a vehicle to provide credit in some fashion or another to people 
who move around who carnot get off the job for eight weeks and six 
weeks or one year, and perhaps this is the answer. But we are a pilot 
program: we are in experimental stages now; we anticipate growth and 
the future is open, as I said, to imagination in this whole area. 

DR. DON J. HERRMANN, COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 

The number of the speakers has caused a certain amount of confusion 
in uy mind, so any one of them can volunteer to try to clarify it. I 
have heard any number of the speakers say that the great advantages of 
the CEU would be that it would add order to a great variety of unrelated 

continuing education experiences make building blocks as I have heard 

a number of people say. I have not yet heard anybody give any indication 
of how a group of CEUs would become anymore than a bunch of unrelated 
building blocks. I wondered if anybody could help me with it. 
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DR. WILLIAM L. FLOWERS, VIRGINIA TECH 



I think that the person who is nearest to the system and who has 
worked with this more is Grover Andrews. Crover, would you like to 
respond to this? He said that they are gr y to talk about that at the 
11:00 A.M. session, so your question is ^^fhin the plan. 

MR. C. CLARK JONES, CEC, VIRGINIA TECH 

Don, we x^ill put that in a hold pattern and try to answer that 
a little later if we can. I would like to shift our thinking now 
away from this particular compotent of the program into perhaps a 
more practical side, if you will. We are fortunate to have with us 
today a gentleman whose university was represented in the pilot program 
and actually has implemented the Continuing Education Unit. I think 
even more interesting and more a factor here is that this is a computer- 
ized 'system. Those of you who are employed by a large university are 
well aware that the logical way to implement the CEU is to use the 
computer in the compiling and the recalling of the data and information 
that is generated. 

Our speaker is Dean G. E. Lorey. I would like to give you a little 
background on Dean Lorey. He was born in Brooklyn, New York, and was 
educated at the undergraduate and masters level at Alford University. 
He received his Ph.D. from Rutgers and I know that the representatives 
of Rutgers are quite proud of him, if they are in our audience. He is 
presently the Dean of Extension and Continuing Education and a professor 
in Ceramic Engineering at the University of Missouri in Rolla. I give 
you Dean Lorey. 
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DEAN G E. LOREY, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, ROLLA 



Thank you. I generally request in any infroduction that the 
audience be informed that I was born In Brooklyn because they generally 
have the feeling then that he cannot be all bad. Secondly, if I make 
some comments which do not strike you the right way, then say, "Well, 
he is from Brooklyn." I had two t-botif>ht ile walking up to the podium. 
(1.) Being next to last on tl may be expecting some unique 

ideas or a speech much more bIl.^....^ than nas already been presented to 
you. (2.) I am one of those non-adult education people, referred to 
by Ed Boone last night who has been moved, from the resident portion of 
the university into Extension and Continuing Education. So with those 
two thoughts in mind, just sit back and expect what you will from my 
discussion. 

Since 1968 when the National Task Force on the Continuing Education 
Unit was created, many of us here today have attended meetings and 
conferences where part of the time, was spent discussing the CEU. There 
was the predictable dichotomy between those who liked the concept and 
wanted to get on with it and those who were questioning the need for 
this type of unit. There was generally sufficient depth to the discussion 
such that each side could find enough arguments to reinforce the position 
they held before attending the particular meeting. I would suggest that 
this conference, at VPI has a different and, from my own viewpoint, a 
more pleasant and productive atmosphere. When an accrediting association 
decides that the CEU will be used to evaluate the institutional non- 
credit offerings and will become a part of the permanent records, this 
severely limits debate on whether or not the CEU has value. 

The preliminary statement on the Continuing Education Unit prepared 
by the National Task Force in the spring of 1970 was primarily concerned 
with the benefit to the student - measurement, recording, reporting and 
recognition. This was of immediate Interest to me since most of the 
extension programs at UMR related to continuing education for professionals. 
I felt that a uniform system for measuring an individual's progress in 
maintaining currency in his profession would be of extreme value to 
the adult student once this concept became known. Further, the advantages 
in using CEU for total institutional reporting were obvious. Valid com- 
parisons of extension education among units within an institution and 
among institutions across the country were virtually impossible. 

The University of Missouri had earlier adopted the student .full- 
time equivalent method for reporting participation in Extension programs, » 
but there is no nationwide standard for this type of calculation. We 
were using head count for national reporting as were most other univer- 
sities, and, accepting the fact that nothing else was available, it was 
still a questionable practice. With dupllcatory reporting and the inclu- 
sion of mass media, it was conceivable that your report would have an 
annual head count greater than the population of the state. This 
could lead to interesting discussions with the state legislature 
relative to budgeting but was not productive as a measure of the extent 
of education. The CEU thus offered great possibilities, and my discussion 
will be divided into the two general areas of student use and institutional 
use. 
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S tudent Use 

The National Task Force held a meeting in the summer of 1970 to 
initiate a pilot project on the CEU. Invited participants were requested 
to develop a permanent record system and to evaluate the suggested guide- 
lines for IjnpleEontation of this unit of measurement. Representing UMR 
at that meeting, it struck me that we were going to spend the next 
academic year evaluating an unknown concept which at that time had no 
marketable value. Nevertheless, I was cc avinced that the CEU would - 
become accepted and used nationwide, that the guidelines were well 
enough developed such that experience would dictate only minor modifi- 
cations, and that a computerized system for data storage and retrieval 
must be designed. 

Passing over the revisions and modifications of the past two years 
the current status of the CEU project e.t Rolla is as follows. The 
appropriate CEU value is assigned to every non-credit extension activity 
whether or not the program is selected for awarding CEUs to the registered 
students. For normal teaching situations (short courses, non-credit 
courses conferences, and the like), there is no problem in assigning 
the number of CEUs for each program since the definition of the CEU 
IS sufficient. For less formal modes of instruction (work experience 
or independent study), the CEU value assigned relates to the number of 
instructional hours required in a conventional classroom situation to 
achieve the, same degree of knowledge transfer. This value is determined 
by the program planning committee members or. if none, the staff member 
directing the educational program since they or. he are most familiar 
with the scope, content, participation and other forms of student exposure. 

If CEUs are to be awarded to the students in a program, the same 
group or individual devises the system to determine that a participant 
has completed the program and is to be awarded the specified number of 
units. This is no great problem with small classroom situations but 
could easily become an administrative horror for large conferences. It 
is our feeling that CEUs should be awarded to all those whose names 
appear on the registration list for programs involving a large number 
of students. The ultimate value and/or utility of the CEU will be 
determined by the user (employer, accrediting agency, or other institution, 
for example) who is evaluating the continuing education progress of an 
individual. The user should place his own value on the educational 
return for someone attending a large conference or meeting. 

Next, the program director, working with an extension coordinator 
completes a program planning form. Most of the information on this 
form is used for internal management including the teaching staff, 
proposed budget and source of funds. The. remainder of the information 
is intended for CEU application - name of course or program, program 
description, academic level, starting and ending dates, format, and 
the number of CEUs assigned. Also included is the Office of Education 
HEGIS code which uses' the WICHE program classification system. If this 
program is one for which CEUs will be awarded, this remaining information 
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UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI — ROLL* 
tXTENSION Division 
501 WfST UTH STREET 
KOI.IA, HISSOUKl frS^Ol 



THIS IS TO CE'^TIFY 
THAT 

KENNETH L, KUEBLER, f97-f6-76f6 

HAS ATTENDED THE FOLLOWING CONTINUING EOUCATl'ON 
PROGRAM OFFERED BY THIS UNIVERSITY 
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FIGURE 1. Computer Transcript for Student Participation in CEU Activity 
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G. EOWIN LOREY 
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G. EDWIM LOREY 

DEAN OF EXTENSION AND 

CONTINUING EDUCATION 
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FIGURE 2. Computer Letter in Response to Student's Request for Transcript 
Transmittal 
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will be transferred at a later date to the computer for program identifi- 
cation. When the form is completed, it is signed by the program . director 
and in turn by the chairman of the academic department responsible for 
the program, the school or college dean and the dean of extension, follow- 
ing the normal route for administrative approval. Copies of this form 
are made for all the administrative offices involved. 

The awarding of CEUs to individual students participating in 
extension programs requires a formal registration. This form is com- 
pleted in the normal block computer style and includes all the student 
information you might desire plus the social security number. Upon 
completion of the program, the program director signs this form if the 
student is to be awarded the appropriate CEUs. We primarily key the 
retrieval to the social security number, but in some cases this is not 
available so we have additional retrieval by name of registrant and 
geographic location or zip code. This information is also useful for 
print-out registration lists and future mailing information. We may 
also retrieve by HEGIS code for cumulative CEU data by academic disci- 
pline, although these data are more applicable to institutional report- 
ing than the awarding of CEUs. 

For our CEU program, we are presently using an IBM 360/50 computer 
with a direct access device, either a disc or drum. Each disc pack is 
capable of storing complete information for 150,000 students. The 
program is written in PLl but may readily be changed at nominal cost 
into another programming language. We mail one transcript to the student 
as part of the cost of the program. Figure 1 is an actual transcript 
printed by the computer for one of our short courses presented this 
academic year. (Facing Page) We have included what we hope is enough 
information to enable the user to make an intelligent evaluation of the 
continuing education progress of an individual. If desired, the computer 
will supply a transcript showing a* cumulative record to date of all the 
courses presented by our university attended by a particular student. 

If at a later date the student requests that transcripts be 
forwarded to specific organizations or individuals, the computer will 
respond as shown in Figure 2. (Facing Page) This letter informs 
Mr. Kuebler that his CEU records have been sent to the named individuals 
as requested. The computer also supplies the necessary two transcripts 
with gummed mailing labels for the two individuals plus a mailing label 
for Mr. Kuebler 's letter. We plan to charge the student for this 
particular service. 

According to our Computer Center, the direct cost for the initial 
entry of student and program information with a single transcript 
retrieval plus mailing (which is more than half the cost) is $40 per 
100 students. This cost we plan as part of the program budget. A 
student would be charged $2.50 for a single retrieval request as shown 
in Figure 2, but this charge could be reduced if a number of requests 
were processed at the same time. There is an obvious economic advantage* 
for a large ^records repository receiving numerous requests for process- 
ing at periodic intervals. 
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Institutional- Use 



The University of Missouri Extension Division (four campuses and 
the field staff) is currently using a computerized reporting sysf-PF 
to record extension plans and activities for each fiscal yeai . This 
extension management information system was implemented on July 1, 

following the guidelines developed by the U. S. Department of 
Agrioiiture. This system was required only for Federal Cooperative 
Extension Services, but it was decided in Missouri that all units of 
the Extension Division would participate in the programs. The system 
is identified as MMIS, the Missouri Extension Mamagement Information 
System. 

Since MEMIS was developed over three jiiears ago, it is not programmed 
for CED output. However, the raw data suiteble for CEU (student teaching 
hours) are stored for retrieval in terms of student full-time equivalents, 
and the system could be modified for CEUs. A committee is presently 
evaluating MEMIS with respect to th3 new requests from the Office of 
Education for its REGIS report, the NUEA annual report, and the CEU 
application. The fiscal year 1973-74 is :he target date for revision 
of MEMIS to incorporate the additional storage and retrieval. At 
present, UMR is the only unit of the University using CEU £or its 
programs since we were part of the nationwide pilot project. The 
procedures that I discusse.d earlier have beem reconMended to the MEMIS 
evaluating committee for University-Wide applicatiom. 

In addition, we use a final program report for* each UMR extension 
activity developed in a manner similar to that discussed for the 
program planning form. Again for management pnrpo:ses, we include the 
actual expenditures and income for the program, academic and non- 
academic effort, cost -per student full-time equivalent, and the total 
CEUs (awarded or not). We hand collate the last item by HEGIS code, 
academic level, and format for our campus institutional report. Hope- 
fully, the MEMIS revision will take care of this in the futur:e for 
the entire Extension. Division. 

We have had discussions with the four Registrars and the Institutional 
Research personnel of the University relative to the administrative 
responsibility for recording and reporting student participation ±n credit 
and non-eredit programs. The present consensus is that the Registrars 
will continue to have responsibility for credit coiarse transcripts for 
both resident and extension students while the Extension Division will 
maintain the records and reports for non-credit activities. This 
decision is not at all critical for the success of total institutional 
reporting .since all -data storage and retrieval could be handled 
satisfactorily throiagh one administrative unit. 
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National Records RepoLiitory 

'■'^ a final thought, I was pleased to learn that the National Task 
Force is studying the possibility of a national records repository for 
the CEir, For each CEU program presented at Rolla, L have met with the 
students to discuss this new concept and its application. The reception 
was excellent, and with very few exceptions the students wanted their 
records established, but one question kept reoccurring. "At some time 
in tfce future, how may I easily obtain my CEU records from the various 
institutions across the country that I might attend?" 

There are several possibilities, the least desirable of which 
would require the student to obtain separate records from each 
institution he attended. If enough universities implement record 
keeping for the. CEU, the student might designate one (possibly where 
he ohrajjied his last degree) as his central record keeper and upon 
completion of CEU programs at other institutions request that records 
be sens: to that predetermined location. 

If a national repository were established, other possibilities 
exist. Every institution iiresenting CEU programs could automatically 
send dialled student transcripts to the repository for storage and 
retrLsral upon student request. Since I feel that most universities 
will -ant to maintain fairly detailed records of their own activities, 
it is possible that a simple machine readable record could be trans- 
mitt)^ to the repository from each institution. When the repository 
is queried by a student, this would trigger requests to the appropriate 
institutions which in turn would send complete transcripts to the 
studsKit. Other suggestions will certainly be proposed, but the 
procedure for student use of the CEU should be kept as simple as 
possiV>le, 

H'stablishing and implementing a new system for program reporting 
and .at'ident participation records involves more time, effort and paper 
work:^han we want to consider. Day-to-day operations continually require 
more^sata. With . the recent addition of EEO, Affirmative Action and 
sevei^gl others as yet ..uiamed, I feel that soon we will have 51% of 
university personnel collecting and analyzing data from the programs 
geneos^ited by the remaining 49%, if in fact we have not already reached 
that ??!tate. However, I feel the end result of the Continuing Education 
Unit and its application is worth the extra effort and hope we will 
continue to expand its implementation. 
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Discussion Session 



MR. C. CLARK JONES, CEC, VIRGINIA TECH 

If there are questions to be directed at Dean Lorey, we will take 
those now. 

RONALD BUTLER, FLORIDA INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY 

As many of you know, our institution will open in the fall of 1972 
My position is University Registrar and I am here with one of our 
Continuing Education Deans to get a first hand impression on the CEU 
because we want to complete our permanent records system with this in 
mind. Dean Lorey has given us an example of a permanent .record or a 
transcript that will be maintained by the Continuing Education Unit. 
One thing we have decided at this point is that there will be one 
permanent record at the institution to include credit and non-credit 
work. Now, when you go into having one type of transcript, I have 
considered some of the suggestions that have been made by the 
National Task Force. But, you cannot seriously implement some of 
those suggestions, and I have one question about several of them. 

During the conference I have been sitting here wondering how I 
would, put this on one transcript realizing several things. Number (1) - 
You will not have many of your regular students taking CEUs. I mean 
this will happen but it will not happen while they are working for 
degrees. But the student probably will leave and in five years come 
back and you have to have a way to retrieve this and get it all on one 
record. So, I do not want to go into course description. This alone 
would just kill a permanent record. We do not do it for regular class 
work, so why should we do it for continuing education work? A 
descriptive course title is about the best you could do, and I will 
not relate to what the Task Force has said about personnel information 
about the student, name of the instructor, the evaluation of each 
individual's performance, the cooperating sponsor, and that sort of 
thing. If you are going to use it on one transcript and it is going 
to be the same as the regular university transcript, some of that has 
to go. You have eliminated some of that and so did the University 
System in Georgia, although they still maintain the description. 

Just to share with you what I have jotted down, I think we can get 
by with approximately three short lines. And I would enter this on the 
transcript something like this: 

CEU Course: Dates 9-27-72, 10-27-72 

Instructor: (Although I do not really think this is important 
I will give it a point and say . . .) 
J. J. Hansen 

Format : Seminar 

Course Title: Hot Air Heating and Cooling 
Credit: 5 CEUs 
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To me, this is a possible solution where you are going to use one 
transcript at an ini^titution, and I just made that comment. I do not 
have any particular questions. If we are going to have two, yours is 
a very good way to go. 

DEAN G. E. LOREY, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, ROLLA 

Well, I agree with you. If you have only one record, you are 
going to have the same difficulty. I suggest that you leave the 
record to a decision that there would ,be two because I feel that. there 
is more information required for this type of a program than your 
credit course, and because you have a catalog, you do not put down 
on there what instructor taught the course for a credit course. I 
see no reason for this on the CEU record, but we. do have it in our 
office. I want to ask Keith Glancy of the Task Force, what do they 
mean by permanent and how long is a permanent record? I suspect 
resident students die and the records are still there in the University. 
You are keeping a lot of information in your office and elsewhere. 

DR. KEITH CLANCY, JOHN HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

The definition of permanent, of course, can be somewhat varied 
but the general idea was that it would be as permanent as the credit 
records, and this would be particularly true if you were 'able to use 
the same transcript for recording, then you would treat that transcript 
as you do now. When the student died, you would put it in the dead 
files. Other than that, there has been some argument that continuing 
education may not be valuable as a record after five years. I doubt 
that that is anymore valid than saying a degree is not valid after five 
years. It may well. not be, but we are not quite ready to admit it yet. 

LEWIS PHILLIPS, UNIVERSITY OF GEORCIA, ATHENS 

Two or three questions and a comment. What types of numbers are 
you dealing with on a yearly basis in your record ^s system? 

DEAN C. E. LOREY, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, ROLLA 

We are dealing with the courses we have handled this year. There 
will be about 43 short courses of about five days duration, average 
attendance of about 30. So, there is not very many at this time. That 
is why we. were chosen to evaluate this, too, because we have a fairly 
small miiuber of students at hand. 

LEWIS PHILLIPS, UNIVERSITY OF CEORGIA, ATHENS 

Alright, now what Tcind of turn around time from the time that you 
initiate a request for xecord, do you get it back or is mailed out? 

DEAN C. E. LOREY, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, ROLLA 

We have varying priorities on requests, and if we are taking the 
normal, say the average priority request, it will take us about a day. 
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LEWIS PHILLIPS, UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, ATHENS 

Now, you have given us some cost figures here, but how about your 
initial equipment, your disc, disc storage unit, and this kind of 
thing? 

DEAN g: E. LOREY, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, ROLLA 

Well, a disc pack is about $350.00, but whst I am assuming is that 
you have a computer center with this in personnel. But if you are just 
starting, don't ask me the cost. 

LEWIS PHILLIPS, UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, ATHENS 

Let me make some comments here in terms of the initial cost factors. 
I think this is extremely important in talking about the continuity of 
records. One thing you have got to remember about the CEU is that you 
have got a record system of continuous input. Normally on a quarter or 
semester basis, you gear up and you gear down at the beginning and ending 
of a quarter and when you get to this kind of a system, you have got to 
have a system that you can get continuous input and continuous output on 
a very short notice. Now, we are dealing with a-system where we register 
about 100,000 people a year in our Center and throughout our operations. 
We estimate that between 40,000 and 50,000 of these per year will have 
CEU records. Now, I commend you on your approach on what you have done 
so far, but one thing I would like to mention to the group is do not 
overlook the uses of microfilm in this kind of a system. So far as 
in terms of initial outlay, initial personnel, and investment in equip- 
ment, the microfilm can provide you a great deal of flexibility in 
record keeping in which you can train one secretary almost to coordinate 
and provide you with retrieval services, you could have it where almost 
anyone could go in and pull out the record he needs. Now, about our 

plans in utilizing microfilm we realize that this might be good for 

five years, but we realize their limitations and we may have to convert, 
but do not forget also that now they can convert microfilm into magnetic 
tape likewise. We are planning to utilize microfilm and also to micro- 
film all of our brochures, our requests, and our evaluation information 
so that we will have for our institutional use, a great deal of information 
in our system. Microfilm is just like a filing cabinet. You can put 
anything into it you want. Now, for the real key to a microfilm system— 
if you have to make changes in it, say in your index system, and if you 
do not index microfilm, it really doesn't mean anything to you, because 
if you have an error, you have to go back in and correct if and you 
have no way to relocate your information. So I just want to mention 
this to the group that there are a lot of possibilities with microfilm. 

DEAN G. E. LOREY, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, ROLLA 

Are you referring to microfiche? 
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LEWIS PHILLIPS, UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, ATHENS 

Microfiche or microfilm, it really doesn't matter. We were going 
to use microfilm on the reels. 

DEAN G. E. LOREY, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, ROLLA 

When I first heard of microfiche, I thought they were describing 
a type of trout I caught. We use a direct access. We have a terminal 
in our office and we type this directly into the computer. It saves 
us many transfer steps. We get out registration lists and we get all 
of this out of one input. I understand your problem with 40,000 or 
50,000 students, and I certainly can appreciate that, but you still 
have to put it down someway through a typewriter. 

LEWIS PHILLIPS, UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, ATHENS 

One thing I failed to mention, now, for statistical purposes, we 
will be using a computer. We have our own unit record equipment and 
sorter in which you can do a great deal yourself, and we plan to utilize 
this to help control the microfilm system for st-itistical reporting on 
a quarterly and annual basis. 

DEAN G. E. LOREY, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, ROLLA 

Well, I suggest I have a failing. When it is a good idea, I like 
to get as much out of it as possible; if not more than the idea will 
stand. I think this is the way I am approfiching the GEU also, but with 
the computer I try to get as much out of it as possible with one input. 
Now, this may not be possible in all of these cases. 

MADISON E. WEIDNER,' RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, EXTENSION DIVISION 

I happen to have the microphone again, but what has concerned me 
in connection with the pilot was this course description. We are still 
on the manual system of record keeping, and we are a little behind the 
t.imes in New Jersey. We are studying the potentials of the computer. 
However, it would seem to me that for anyone who is interested in a 
student's record, what he is concerned with is a verification that he 
took some course or program, and if there is an evaluation, that evalu- 
ation was pass, fail, a grade, or whatever it is. Now, if we"might tie 
in what Andre de Porry said last night, I believe it was about what we 
had called report cards. We send out a grade report each year and each 
semester. Those who do not get a grade report get a certificate. On 
the certificate if a grade was given, we will show it. We will probably 
have to standardize this and keep them with what Andre had suggested. 

However, would not the description be part of what we give the student 

perhaps which, he keeps for someone who is evaluating it at a later 

date?^ Or, if the student has a brochure, we will have to orient students 

that if they want to take this seriously, they will have to keep some of 

the records themselves. I think it is a lot better to have a student 

take some responsibility in this, but we must still provide some verification 

that he did something between certain dates. It may be about all we can keep 

permanently. This is just my thinking at the moment on it. 
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DEAN G. E. LOREY, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, ROLLA 

I agree with the idea. We have had in mind, of course, some way of 
adding additions. If for example, this particular short course I ;ras 
showing had been requested by a student to be part of this new professional 
development degree offered by the University of Wisconsin ...ch requires 
some sort of a proficiency examination, it may be that • h , were the 
case, we might have after the course description, an ; .■ i. -.cy examin- 
ation required, and passed, or some comment. 

MADISON E. WEIDNER, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, EXTENSION DIVISION 

This is true, 
DEAN G. E. LOREY, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, ROLLA 

Because it is going to vary around. The application of these is 
going to be quite varied as to whether the governmental unit is interested 
in having some evidence of knowledge increase. You know, it all depends 
on the user again. Now, I do not know how we stay flexible enough to 
do all these things. I appreciate what you are saying. I am not really 
overly happy. What I am going to do, you see, since we have developed 
it, is that I am going to give it to somebody else to handle. I do not 
have any pride in authorship at all. Let somebody else handle it with- 
in the University. 

DR. KEITH GLANCY, JOHN HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

I would like to comment a little bit on the Task Force point of 
view on course descriptions. The feeling was very definite that the 
user of the record needs some indication of what the course was about. 
Now in credit courses, we do have a catalog that we can refer to, and 
whether you know it or not, they are referred to in many, many cases to 
get a description of the course. I am quite perturbed really when you 
talk about discarding the course description. You are, at that^ point, 
making the administration of the program a primary and the student and 
the user, secondary. The idea of this is to give something to the student 
and the user. Now, an alternative when you have a limitation on what is 
going on an individual transcript is to have a supplemental course descrip- 
tion, and you may have a copy of a particular course that is on that 
transcript to accompany it. I think that would be quite feasible and 
I think getting a copy is not particularly difficult if you hava this 
on file. I think that would be a much better approach rather than 
saying, "Let's not give a description. Let them guess what was in it." 

MR. C. CLARK JONES, CEC, VIRGINIA TECH 

At this point, we will stand recessed. 
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Session m 

MR. RICHARD H. FOSTER, CEC, VIRGINIA TECH 

My name is Richard Foster. I am Associate Director here at the 
Continuing Education Center and I work primarily in the field of 
administration. I hope you have enjoyed your stay here and I hope 
you have found the accommodations sufficient. 

When the program developers were working on this conference, 
they felt they needed some input from a particular person, Dr. R. J. 
Pitchell. I think probably a lot of you know him. He is the 
Executive Director for the National University Extension Association. 
As most of you know, they will be holding their annual meeting starting 
today at the University of South Carolina. Dr. Pitchell is not here. 
He is attending meetings in Columbia. We worked on several plans for 
getting him here. It would have required a chartered jet, practically, 
to have gotten him in to make a short speech and get back to the events 
he has to attend at Columbia, South Carolina. We use video tape quite 
a bit here. I do want to point out that Dr. Pitchell felt it was 
important that he come to this Center, and he was at this Continuing 
Education Center Monday and Tuesday. He had with him one of his 
assistants, Mr. Lou Lantner, and we cut a tape, video tape, for 
presentation to you at this time. So you will be seeing Dr. R. J. 
Pitchell, Bob Pitchell, who is the Executive Director for the National 
University Extension Association. 
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DR. ROBERT J. PITCHELL, EXTENSION DIRECTOR, NUEA 

Friends and colleagues, there are a couple of serious disadvantages 
in using this technique ~ one for you and one for me. If video taping 
was not available, I would not be here and that probably would be a 
great advantage for you and the conference. The disadvantage for me 
is that I cannot react to you right now. I cannot tell whether you 
are spirited, alert, alive, hapPy, eager or bored and unresponsive. 
Be that as it may and hopefully that you have been excited and spirited 
by the previous sessions and assuming that during the course of the 
previous sessions not too much Was said about my program topic, 
"Criteria for Handbook," I will proceed. 

Actually, this session should be called "getting down to the 'nitty- 
gritty'" because after all of the hosannas and the glorias in excelsis 
and all of the hurraJhs that might have been sung at this meeting and in 
the work of the National Task force and the Southern Association, at a 
given point we must get down to the practical problems of applying the 
unit. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the people out in the field 
are more than ready for the implementation process to begin. How do we 
do it? Well, we could let the Southern Association do all the work of 
preparing the Iiandbook, testing it out, and if it proves workable, put 
our support behind its national adoption and actually that might be 
the process which will actually take place. But I have assumed in 
coming here that we all ought to have some inputs; that it is desirable 
we have some inputs from people Who have been working at the Washington 
level and people who have been working out in the field nationally and 
other parts of the country; that we have come to make some suggestions, 
some proposals and assist in thinking through the critical problems 
that lie ahead. So with that as an assumption, allow me to make some 
suggestions, whether the Southern Association has to go it alone in the 
early stages or whether there wUl be total national inputs from around 
the country into preparation of the handbook. Let me make some suggestions 
about how we might go about it and what kinds of critical problems we are 
going to face in developing a handbook which will carry out the purpose 
of this total effort. 

One of the most important purposes is to produce a uniform unit of 
measurement for non-credit continuing education programs. Right on the 
brochure we have produced has be^ the name of the game from the very 
beginning, "A Uniform Unit of Measurement." Clearly, we cannot delegate 
to every producing unit, every producing institution, the authority or 
the right to simply award units as they see fit in accordance with what- 
ever criteria they wish to utili^e. We must develop criteria and 
standards that can be accepted. Utilized, and translated into actual 
operating units at institutions of many types in many parts of the 
country. To do this I think we must follow one primary rule, one primary 
criterion. All the criteria we Jise mu st be sufficiently clear an d 
standardized to make Continuing Jdue at ion Units awarded by different 
institutions comparable, but the y must have some built in flexibility 
to enable awarding institutions _Some leeway In dealing with special 
institutional conditions . Now while that might seem self-evident, I 
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think it is terribly important that we articulate it and keep it in the 
back of our minds. 

The adoption of a national handbook (standards, criteria) really' 
has to be built around the definition which was adopted by the National 
Task Force. The Continuing Education Unit is defined as follows; 10 
contact hours of participation in an organized continuing education 
experience, under responsible sponsorship, capable direct ^on and qualified 
instruction. Let us look at the various elements in that definition. 

In defining these criteria we will have a critical problem of applying 
the definitions to programs of non-accredited proprietary institutions and 
to in-service and non-traditional study activities and work experiences. 
These will be the critical problem areas as we go along and I will get into 
them in somewhat more detail at the end of this presentation. 

Contact Hour. Most of us know what this means, but I think it is 
in this part of the definition that we must have a degree of flexibility 
as well as a degree of uniformity. In some places the actual hour of 
instruction is 45 minutes, in some places it is 50 minutes, and even in 
some places it is 60 minutes. On some occasions the program will run 
for two hours or three hours steadily before a break, and then for another 
two or three hours. In developing these standards in the handbook that 
there be some allowance for flexibility, particularly when it centers 
around a single hour of instruction. 

The basic problem in dealing with the contact hour is how to count 
independent study, field trips, laboratory work. We have had some 
experience with this in the past and I believe we ought to utilize our 
experience in assigning credit hours to laboratory work, independent 
study, and field trips in applying or in determining how to award contact 
hours and the CEU (Continuing Education Unit) in non-credit activities. 

The heart of our handbook really has to concern itself with what 
we mean by an organized continuing education experience. I would like 
to attempt to come to grips with this in terms of: first, the level of 
experience or the level of instruction for the learning experience and 
then second, what is to be excluded and third, what is to be included. 

Level of instruction should be relatively easy for the work done 
by institutions of higher education and for work done at secondary 
educational levels. We can start our analysis by dividing our work, 
or our learning experience into secondary, baccalaureate (with 
baccalaureate further divided into lower division, upper division and 
graduate), and finally, post-doctoral which will be largely for the 
medical and science professionals. How do we apply this, however, to 
the non-academic institutions? I think a real effort must be made to 
so define these levels so that they can be applied outside of the 
academic world as well as inside. In both cases, both within and out- 
side the formal academic world, the great difficulty will come where we 
have mixed audiences; mixed clientele; clientele who are assembled with- 
out regard to whether they have equivalent prior education at the 
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secondary, baccalaureate, or graduate level. Our answer has to be the 
level in instruction that is proposed hy the conference program chair- 
man and particularly by the instructor. 

The most meaningful criteria will have to deal with the exclusions 
and the inclusions as to what we mean by an organized continuing 
education experience. 

Allow me to start with the excluded items. First, I would exclude 
annual meeting type conferences of all kinds of organizations, including 
NUEA and other national associations, except the fermal workshops and 
seminars that are associated with such annual type, conferences, especially 
where they have separate registrations. We have to exclude all kinds of 
convention activities which make no pretense at having any kind of an 
organized learning experience. We ought to exclude all kinds of coinmitte 
meetings no matter how educational they are for those participating, 
whether organizational committees or national committee meetings. For 
example, the Task Force on the Uniform Unit of Measurement was a highly 
educational experience for those who participated in it, but I do not 
think the participants ought to have been awarded Continuing Education 
Units for their work on that committee. It was not intended to be an 
educational learning experience as such. It was intended to have other 
goals and objectives. 

Second, we should exclude all kinds of informal sessions, from the 
more obvious informal sessions like bull sessions to the less obvious 
informal sessions in which people at conferences do get together in 
non~organized ways and communicate with each other very meaningfully, 
perhaps, but without any pre-planning, without any special efforts to 
make a learning experience out of it. We should clearly not include 
those, no matter how much from a post-hoc view it looks as though one 
could evaluate it as a learning experience. 

Third, in a very controversial area today, I would like to suggest 
that we deal very strictly with work experiences, including apprentice- 
ship type situations. It is becoming the vogue today to give credit 
for work experiences. I hope we can avoid that track in the Continuing 
Education Unit. I hope we can take a hard line with regard to it. As 
an example, all of us or most of us have gone down the Teaching Assistant- 
ship- route to get our degrees. During the course of that experience, 
I do not think any of us got credit for Vork-oriented experience of 
that type. We got paid for it, however miserly, but it was not a 
formal organized learning situation. It was an apprenticeship type 
situation not worthy of formal academic credit, it should no more be 
worthy of informal continuing education unit credit. 

Fourth, a similar type of difficulty arises with regard to in- 
service training programs. There. is an enormous amount of confusion 
in this country, has been, is now, and will continue to be with regard 
to the classification of. in-service type learning. Every organization 
indulges in and must engage in some kind of in-service type education. 
There are five employees in the NUEA Washington office. We :hav:e in- 
service type education, sometimes with everybody sitting around the 
table and sometimes on an individual basis and sometimes in other ways. 
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I do not think that such experiencess, Mraever valuable from the point 
of view of the organization or the lnd^/:idual^ ought to be awarded 
either credits, academic credits, ccr Cr ' tinuing Education Units, it 
is a very difficult area. I think a :gV eat deal of work has to be 
expended on defining these areas, what .:mes lii and what goes out, but 
I would suggest one criteria: that for oost-sezondary education all 
kinds of in-service training programs he excludied from CEU considera:tion. 
For secondary education, most organized jm-ser*::l£!e training programs, 
where there is a qualified instructor ijv.volved should be included. I 
am sure this area will be highly coritriiTrftfr sial., I am almost certain 
that if I were physically present yom ntn^ht cohee at me with more than 
just words, but I would like to pose tjis^ as onB of the critical problem 
areas if we are to make the Continuing ^Iducation Unit meaningful. If 
all kinds of in-service training programs are to be awarded Continuing 
Education Units, I can just see the proliferation of CEU*s by the 
hundreds of thousands because most us do get exposed regularly and 
persistently to this type of experience in our occupational activities. 

Fifth, I would like to suggest that research efforts be excluded 
except those that are integral parts of the instructional process. 
When a research paper is made a condition of activity or participation 
in a given learning experience, obviously, this should be included in 
the scope of awarding Continuing Education Units. But the individual 
research efforts by people, on projects or project proposals, are not 
in my judgement part of the learning process we are talking about in 
non-credit continuing education. 

Sixth, all kinds of orientation programs ought to be excluded. 
Things happen so fast these days that almost every organization of 
any size at some time or another gathers all of its employees together 
to discuss a new personnel system or the new TIAA retirement system 
or whatever, or has some session to which everyone is invited. Since 
most of the sessions are short and probably would be excluded anyhow, 
we do not really have a problem. But in some cases, as with PPBS which 
has swept the country in the last couple of years, many sessions last 
far longer than that. In my judgement these ought not to be included 
in the awarding of Continuing Education Units. 

Seventh, all kinds of interest group assemblies for policy-making 
purposes ought to be excluded. When NUEA's Governmental Relations 
Committee meets for two days or when our View-of-the-Future Committee, 
meets for two days, some of that activity produces a magnificent 
learning experience for the participants. But, they are policy making 
units and while perhaps they have the side effect of producing an 
educational experience, it seems to me that their prime purpose is 
somewhat different from an educational experience and they ought not 
to be eligible for Continuing Education Units. Otherwise all "congressional 
activities, all state legislative activities., all academic senate 
activities, etc., etc., could and! shoicLd be eligible. Obviously, we 
have to drraw the line some place. 
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Eighth, general broadcast TV, unless associated with independent 
study, ought to ,rbe excluded. A very important part of my continuing 
education takes place on Sunday mornings or early afternoons. I 
listen to the talk shows, the intellectual talk shows, such as Face 
the Nation and Issues and Answers. I do not think I ought to be 
awarded Continuing Education Units for that type of general broadcast. 
Many of us listen to various kinds of programs high in educational 
content on educational TV. I do not think we ought to be awarded 
Continuing Education Units for certifying that we listened to these 
or even for doing it in some session unless all of the other elements 
of the definition are involved in it, i.e., qualified instructor is 
there, there ±s additional participation, and there are responses and 
inputs from instructor and students. In other words, as an aid to an 
organized learning experience, fine; all by themselves, they ought 
not to be included in my Judgement. 

Ninth, we must consider unsupervised reading experiences. Reading 
the Great Books on one's own time is one of the great learning experiences 
one can have. Many of us who got in this habit at given times in our 
lives found that we advanced dramatically in our capacities to think 
and to continue to learn. But I do, not think that we ought to open up 
that gate. Courses in the Great Books with a qualified instructor, fine. 
Just coming m and certifying that you have read Plato and Aristotle 
Hobbs and Locke, are not adequate, in my judgement, for awarding of CEU's. 

Tenth, all kinds of library work ought to be excluded except as it 
relates to the study of library science and, of course, excepl as it 
relates to an organized learning experience. If you go to the library, 
read books and do research as part of an organized learning experience, 
then obviously it becomes part of the potential for awarding CEU's. 

Eleventh, almost every institution worth its salt these days or 
at least those who have large enough potential clientele within the 
campus or local area produces some kind of a general lecture or music 
or entertainment series. I do not think such activities bught to 
qualify for Continuing Education Units in spite of the fact that in 
many cases there is a competent person giving the lecture. In most 
cases they would not qualify because of the shortness of the time 
involved, but even if they should go over say a minimum of three 
hours, it would seem to me that they largely are in the realm of 
entertainment and not the organized learning experience we are talking 
about. . - ° 

Those are the main items I believe that we ought to articulate 
clearly as excluded items or consider clearly as possible excluded 
items in the handbook which is to be produced. Let us examine then 
some of the included items. 

First, all kinds of formal classroom instruction with a qualified 
instructor and competent administration including workshops, institutes 
seminars, and independent study in accordance with a prescribed course ' 
of study. Independent study includes, obviously, correspondence study 
as well as other kinds of independent study, which is carried out in 
accordance with a prescribed course study. Also to be included are • 
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field trips under the supervision of qualified instructors; a practicum 
under supervision of qualified instructors; laboratory work under 
similar supervision; closed circuit TV and telenetwork presentations of 
educational material prepared by qualified instructors especially where 
there are response capabilities from the students to the instructor. 
These are the primary forms of included items. 

As we look at both the excluded and the included, it seems to me 
that our most difficult problems will center on in-service training as 
already mentioned, on work experiences, on non-traditional study and 
on independent study. Which do we include, which do we exclude, and 
what are the bases for inclusion and exclusion? 

In general, as I have indicated prior to this point, I would say 
that because of the nature of the non-credit learning experience we 
should be stricter and tighter in our criteria rather than looser . The 
potential for abuse is so great if we make it too easy for non-credit 
Continuing Education Units to be awarded that I personally feel the 
whole system would go down the drain. There will be scandals associated 
with it if we are not careful. It is a lot easier in some respects to 
give regular academic credit for non-traditional study because you have 
the accoutrement of tests and other established procedures to assist 
you in evaluating the degree of learning that takes place, than it is 
non-credit study where you do not have the means for testing. I believe 
that this problem magnifies as we get outside of the formal academic 
institutions. The experiences under the Veteran's GI Bill and other 
experiences outside of the accredited academic institutions are sufficient 
for us to take this as a warning about building our criteria at a low 
level of rigidity or jjtrictness with regard to the need for excluding 
those which cannot in any way be evaluated by people on the scene or by 
much more informal means than the accrediting process. 

Nevertheless, when we look at some of the other elements of the 
definition, we come head-on into the whole question of accrediting or 
central listing. For example, there must be responsible sponsorship. 
Well, we do not have any difficulty on that when we are talking about 
accredited universities and colleges. They are responsible sponsors. 
What about other groups, how do we determine whether Company X and 
whether Institute Y is a responsible sponsor? How do we determine 
whether there is capable direction? I really wish we had not had that 
term in the definition. I really do not know how to deal with it, 
except through a formal accrediting technique. Capable direction o.. 
any given course is exceedingly difficult to determine; we can determine 
responsible sponsorship much more easily. 

Qualified instruction — that is a lot easier to determine than 
capable direction, too. But in each of these we face very difficult 
problems when we get outside of the academic community. What do we 
mean by qualified instruction? How do we determine the criteria? My 
o\m judgement is that there is no way, no meaningful way > of dealing 
with this except through some type of accrediting system. It does not 
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have to be aselaborate as the formal accrediting of major universities 
and colleges in this country. But certainly some type of central listing 
of institutions which can demonstrate accountability must be developed, 
whether it be through the NUEA visitation type system, or some other 
relatively easy way of approaching it. We need to determine in advance 
those organizations that have proven that they can give capable direction 
that they are responsible sponsors and that they do build into their 
systems qualified instructors. Without that, we are going to have extremely 
difficult problems in determining what Continuing Education Units are to 
be accepted and meaningful and which ones axe not. 

And that brings us up to the final question I think that needs to 
be dealt with in the handbook. It relates to the accrediting or central 
listing problem. The handbook ought to contain some kind of coding 
system for reporting and record keeping. Many of these matters are 
spelled out m the Interim report and I need not repeat them here. They 
!r !f ^^ reviewed by you and by whoever is going to get to work on 
the handbook. But in my judgement, the coding system has to conform to 
a projected need for a central record keeping function and, therefore. 
It has to be computer oriented. It has to conform to the requirements 
of computer systems because it will not be possible to have a national 
record keeping center for Continuing Education Units which is not 
computerized. Most of us are aware that considerable thought has been 
given to that problem, discussions have been held already and it may 
be that this will become a reality before too long. But in any case, 
I believe that whoever develops the handbook must look at the question 
of dealing with the coding problem and dealing with it in terms of a 
prospective national record keeping center. 

I said that the last point was the final point, but there really 
IS no final point. It is wide open for consideration of many other 
possible needs. I think those of you out in the field, who participated 
m the pilot studies or who are working in the field of non-credit 
continuing education every day might easily come up with a half a 
dozen other areas which really need to be considered seriously as 
elements of the handbook. But to me there is no doubt whatsoever 
that a handbook is essential and the handbook must deal with the 
critical elements in the definition plus whatever other elements it 
is felt from the operational point of view would be desirable to assist 
you in awarding Continuing Education Units. 

I wish to thank Jerry Hargis for the opportunity to give my views 
on this matter through this medium. Thank you, Jerry, Bill Skelton 
and Bill Flowers. and the sponsors of the conference. ' 
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MR, RICHARD FO^^TER, CEC, VIRGINIA TECH 

Or? behalf of the Donaldson Brown Center for Continuing Education, 
I would like: to thanilc Dr, Pitchell for coming here and for recording 
this presentation to be made to you. And how would you like to follow 
that? \ 

We have v^ath us this morning Dr. Grover Andrews and he is well 
qualified to i ollow Dr. Pitchell. Dr. Andrews will introduce the panel 
discussion — • Dr. Aandrews. While he is coming up, I would like to say 
that he was the Director for Study of Standards on Standard IX, and he 
is Assistant t the Director of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools. 

DR. GROVER ANDilEWS, SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 

I would like to stand here for just a minute and thank you, for I 
know there was great rivalry between V.P.I, and North Carolina State 
University, and I appreciate V.P.I, awarding me my doctorate two weeks 
ahead of North Carolina State's graduation. 

We want to take a few minutes to maybe .recapsule a study that 
brought about the Standard atid some facts that are of perhaps interest 
to you just very briefly and then we want the termination of this 
conference to be in your hands. The panel will come and we will answer 
questions. We will present the model and answer questions that you 
have about the implementation of the Continuing Education Unit. 

I think you will be interested in knowing this. The study that 
produced this Standard IX, which the CEU was incorporated into, was 
conducted with all of the member institutions of the Southern 
As sociation — 560 at the time of the study. We had responses with 
follow-up procedures from all of the institutions. That is one thing 
about a study being conducted by an accrediting association, I guess. 
You get 100 percent response. Of the responding institutions, 415 
of the 560, or 74 percent, were involved in some type of adult and 
continuing education activity. Two-hundred twenty eight of these 
had identifiable administrative units. In other words they were some- - 
what organizfid. One-hundred eighty seven had these activities spread 
out through the university and being conducted by some other department 
than an Extension Division. Of course, that leaves 145 institutions 
that were not involved at al3 - 

We found that from the study, the volume was really mere than we 
had anticipated. There were nine specific areas that people were 
invol\^ed in — late afternoon and evening colleges, 142; off-campus 
academic programs, 138; conferences, workshops, and institutes, 203; 
self -directed study programs, 59; compensatory education, 86; cultural 
and Richmond activities, 147; inter -disciplinary institutes and Centers, 
36; resource referral services, 26; and foreign travel study, 29. 
There were iSL institutions that listed other types of programs, each 
one being sCTiewhat different. 
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The one major program area, just to focus briefly that will be of 
interest to you because this represents a bulk of the non-credit activities 
is the conferences, workshops, and institutes. That one year, academic 
year, within the Southern Association territory and the member institutions, 
there were 16,815 conferences and workshops conducted. There were 570,150 
people enrolled, and we were looking a little bit earlier about where the 
people came from. The majority of them came from the local area of the 
institution. The question was asked, *'How many came?" You remember earlier 
I said not too many were served by or not many of the participants were 
regular students. Well, 32,965 of these were regular students who were 
participating in non-credit activities on their campus. The local area, 
as I said, the institutions we were serving accounted for 76 percent of 
the people involved. 

I think this is just to give you a little bit of the data and the 
background, and the full report on the study is 180 pages long. I will 
not read it to you. We do hope to have a digest of it in printed form 
before too long which some of you may like to have. 

I would like to ask the members of the panel to come to the platform 
if they would and we will tell you then about these folks and their role 
here and the role we hope you will play. While they are getting settled, 
there are a few people here I think you really ought to know, and I 
would like to" introduce these folks to you. There are three gentlemen 
right here in the front ~ Andre de Porry. Stand up Andre, they know 
you. Also, Lionel Pellegrin and R. D. Johnson. This is Kentucky, 
Louisiana, and Virginia. These folks were on the Standard IX Revision 
Committee and we have two other people here who were on that commit tee- 
Bill Turner and Ed Boone, speakers yesterday. So you see, -five of the 
folks who helped on this have been willing to come and help us solve 
some of the problems. 

I think that probably the most important development since the 
Standard^ was adopted and the Continuing Education Unit was made a 
part of it has been the reaction that our institutions have made, and 
the reaction of one particular group, the University System of Georgia, 

Shortly after the Standard was adopted, the University System 
appointed an ad hoc committee to explore the implication of a new 
standard and the Continuing Education Unit. This committee began to 

work and they realized they needed two special sub-committees one 

to work specifically on the Continuing Education Unit and one on the 
external degree. The Continuing Education Unit plan has been developed. 
We have met with them and worked with them to have the Southern Association 
input because we wanted this to be one model that you folks could react to 
and other members of the Southern Association could react to. John Rhodes 
at the far end is Chairman of the ad hoc committee. * Joha is the Director 
of Public Service at Georgia State University. I want to introduce at 
this time, too, a gentleman who was really the power behind the magnificant 
work and plan that the University System of Georgia has done ™ Dr. Howard 
Gordon, Vice-Chairman of the University System. Stand and let them see 
you. We appreciate him coming up here. He has been here for the whole 
conference and he gave the support that was needed as the Vice-Chancellor 
to this committee and these committees. 
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Next, we have Barry Mellinger from our own staff, Associate Executive 
Secretary, College Commission, and then Keith Clancy from the National 
Task Force from Johns Hopkins University. I am going to ask each of 
these starting with Keith to say just a word about their particular role. 
I know each has something to say, and then we will end with John Rhodes 
who will present the Georgia Plan, which you have and which I hope you 
have read. He has with him other members of the Georgia System. We 
hope they can answer any question that you have about their plan and any 
question about the Southern Association. At the conclusion, I will have 
a few things to say perhaps about the future and the Southern Association's 
involvement. 

DR. KEITH CLANCY, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

All I am going to do is find out if this microphone is on. It is — 
good. I will pass it on to the next one because I think I would do 
better answering questions than giving any comments at this point. 

MR. BARRY MELLINCER, SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 

I probably ought to second that, but I want to say one or two things. 
Our time is almost gone and I think the best use of what we have left can 
be focused on what the University of Georgia System has developed. Some- 
body mentioned the nuts and bolts of implementing this whole process, and 
I think if we could focus the rest of our time on that, it would be very 
important. I think we have said a lot of things about CEU during this 
conference that probably needed to be said. I think we have said some 
things not really knowing what we have said in some instances. I think 
we need to define our terms in many cases when we are talking about some 
of these things, but I think this needs to be said. 

The Southern Association, as a regional accrediting agency, has in 
principle, adopted the use of the CEU as a means for recording the non- 
credit types of educational experiences. It has not developed a 
detailed guide for institutions to follow in developing record keeping 
systems and in the establishment of criteria for awarding CEU, etc. 
I think Mr. Sweet got into this just a little bit yesterday. It is not 
the commission's role, we think, to take this kind of posture. It is 
more that of saying in principle this is a sound approach. Now you 
develop a procedure that fits your situation. We then will look at 
this procedure in view of its effectiveness and will react. If some- 
thing is wrong, then the accrediting agency can make some suggestions 
for improvement of that procedure. As for accreditation, we have 
learned to rely upoia the integrity of the ini5titution. 

We think that our member institutions will continue their integrity 
with non-credit work in awarding CEU credits just as we think they have 
in awarding credit for the kinds of credit activities over the years. 
So I think this, in effect, is the posture of the commission, and the 
nuts and bolts of putting together implementation of the whole program 
must be left in the hands of the institution because of the variety of 
different situations. 
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With that, I think I will hand it to John for a look at one approach 
that has been developed. I think if we could focus on that for the rest 
of this time, it would be well worth our while. 

JOHN RHODES, GEORGIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Thank you very much Barry, and since I have no one to pass the 
microphone to, and the time is running short, I will get straight to 
the point and try to give you some idea of the work that is going on 
in the University System of Georgia. Hopefully, we can get some feed- 
back and questions from all of you that will help us to improve our 
document, and it may help give us some additional information as to 
the type of guidelines that maybe should be developed for the Southern 
Association. To show you how fast the Vice-Chancellor for Service 
down here works, December 1, 1971, was the day that Standard IX went 
into effect and on December 5, we had an ad hoc committee to look at 
the implications of Standard IX — particularly the areas of the Continuing 
Education Unit, and the external degree started. We had nine people, 
seven officials, and two ex-officio with Vice-Chancellor Jordon serving 
as member, ex-officio member, who due to his busy schedule still took 
time to be at practically every one of our meetings and gave us tremendous 
support throughout the program and really helped us at the presidential 
and the cliancellor ' s levels in getting the support and all that we needed. 
You can see that there were a number of people on the committee. We 
have several of those here today and I would just like, in order that 
you may know who they are should you want to question them later, for 
them to raise their baud where they are. You can see some of those that 
you may want to corner after the meeting or ask questions about. I 
might say before this that Dick Weigan of Georgia Institute of Technology 
there in Atlanta was instrumental. He was Chairman of the ad hoc sub- 
committee on the CEU because it did not take us too long to see that 
we were really dealing with two different subjects when you look at 
the CEU and the external degree. 

The CEU, as Dean Lorey said this morning, when it was approved in 
the Standard and went into effect, 'that you can quit discussing the 
value of it and start determining how you are going to implement it 
and how you are going to use it. 

We saw the CEU as obligatory but the external degree was not. We 
agree with Gordon Sweet ^s statement that the external degree part heeds 
a lot of study; a lot more detailed study and analysis than we were 
able to give the CEU part of it at that time, and so we are continuing 
to study the external degree part. 

Those others of the University System that are here that were on 
the committee are Hilton Bonniwell.- Hilton, if you would just raise 

your hand. Probably a lot of you know Hilton. Fred Burgess Fred, 

where are you seated? Over to the right here and then those are the 
only ones on the committee. However, we had a tremendous. amount of 
help from everybody in this System. Another great asset, especially on 
the recording, was Lou Phillips. Lou, if you would just raise your hand, 
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and working with Tom Mahler and C. B. Lloyd and some of them at the 
Georgia Center in Athens gave us tremendous help. We also, in order 
to get more input from people outside the Continuing Education area 
and for the political strategy of getting our guidelines approved, 
invited a number of college presidents from throughout our system as 
well as academic deans, faculty members, registrars, etc. You can 
see the list in the booklet that we handed out earlier. 

Quickly, the University System is made up of 27 institutions. We 
operate under one Board of Regents, and in this we have two-year colleges, 
junior colleges, four-year senior colleges located in both rural areas 
and in metropolitan areas, university-level institutions that represent 
medical college or engineering school, a land-grant institution, and 
an urban university. So, out of the 27 institutions from which we had 
representation, you will find many of the types of institutions that 
you are representing here today. 

During December we tried to find out exactly what was being done 
in the University System. We started immediately working with the' 
Southern Association. We also had Keith Clancy down from the National 
Task Force to give us some assistance and give us first hand information. 
I think probably one of our most productive sessions was when we met 
for a couple of days where we had representation from the Southern 
Association and representation from the National Task Force and then 
the members of the University System. The CEU is not something that 
can be taken lightly. It was something that we in the University System 
had to come to grips with immediately and give it some detail work and 
detail study. I think one of the things that we realized from the 
beginning is that the CEU, if it is misused, may kill the opportunity 
and the potential for its future use. If we do not place some quality 
in it, then all the potential that we see in the CEU could slip by us. 
I think that the members of our committee, the people in our system, 
the support we received from everybody we asked, saw this. It is an 
opportunity to record activities to bring credit where credit is due. 

Quickly looking at the report ~ those of you. that have a copy of 
the report, may want to just briefly open it to the pages we have as 
part of the appendices, a copy of Standard IX, and then some of the 
forms that we are using in this section on the format and recording is 
going to take a considerable amount of work. I might say that this 
system was adopted by the 27 presidents of the institutions and by 
the chancellor's office on April 14, and we will start trying to 
implement this on July 1. We realize that we have a lot of work to do 
yet, but we think that we are well on the way to at least getting some 
historical and some experience in trying to work with the CEU. 

We thought in the University System we had several alternatives. 
One of the alternatives is that everybody, each of the institutions, 
could take the Standard IX and what information they could gather 
and determine at their own institution how they would utilize the 
CEU and how they would interpret the Standard. Another alternative was 
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that pur Central Office and Board of Regents could determine how the CEU 
and the Standard \vOuld be interpreted and then tell the 27 institutions. 
The third alternative, and the one that we tried to follow, is in line 
with the policies of our system. We would develop some general guide- 
lines on the use of the Continuing Education Unit and the implementation 
of the Standard and then leave some flexibility in the guidelines for 
the individual institution. A point I would also like to make right 
here is that the Task Force in the Interim Statement realized the 
Statement set only minimum guidelines. They did not intend for the 
minimum statement to be the final word. We realized that we had to 
go further in determining the guidelines if the CEU was to be used 
properly. Now I think that is very important. I think it is important 
when we try to answer the questions that have been raised in the 
beginning of this document. We tried to ask all the questions, get all 
the questions on the table and then try to answer them. We realize 
that we could not, without more experience, answer those questions at 
this time. As Bob Pitchell said in his closing remarks, "We need 
additional guidelines." The utilization of the Continuing Education 
Unit depends on an effort to fulfill the requirements as set forth in 
the Standard. Now, let me just read this statement. It is on Page 3 
of the document (see Appendix C) . 

"The Continuing Education Unit should be used as the 
basic unit of measurement for an individual's participation 
in and an institution's offering of non^credit classes, 
courses, and programs." 

That is a very broad statement and you could almost take that with 
the definition of the CEU and the other guidelines and award CEUs . 
for everything. We thought that if that happened we would misuse 
the CEU and it would kill the potential that we saw in it. That is 
the reason that we went to the area (areas) that we tried to divide 
down, give some additional recommendations of criteria that should 
be met before the CEU was awarded. 

Dean Lorey mentioned the difference between the student CEU 
and the institutional CEU. We talked more about the individual CEU 
and the institutional CEU but in Area 1 we have listed the guidelines 
that we think should be met. 

Quickly in Area 2, we will not give individual CEUs. We will 
keep the information for institutional purposes and institutional 
CEUs, and you could read the additional criteria that -we have there 
and in that area, but an individual transcript will not be maintained 
on those programs meeting the criteria in Area 2, I might say at this 
point, also, that one of the modifications that we will be making 
prior to July 1 is whether or not, and this is strictly for our system, 
to use the term "area" or some other term. We will be going to probably 
instead of Area 1, 2, and 3, to Category 1, 2, and 3* This is strictly 
internal in our system mainly because we have presently in our system 
in academic programs, Areas 1, 2, 3, and 4. We sort of thought, as 
pointed out by one of the presidents, there would be some confusion and 
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some additional work; we will be changing to the term "categories'* or 
some other modifications. 

Area 3 activities are activities that we are still providing aad 
we think that in recording the total efforts of an institution that 
you have got to have various categories of programs and many of the 
institutions will have programs in Area 3 that should be recorded for 
institutional use, but they will not be programs where you would be 
awarding individual CEUs. 

Then we realize that these three categories did not cover all of 
various types of programs when you try to cover the 27 institutions and 
try to cover junior colleges, medical colleges, land-grant institutions, 
and technical institutions. So we have other areas that may be identified 
during our first year of operation, and which we would give further 
consideration to at a later time. The administration of it is fairly 
clear in this standard. 

However, one of the decisions that we did make in the University 
System is that our record keeping would be centralized in the Registrar's 
Office. In our system the registrar is the historical record keeper 
for the institution as far as the student's credits and that they vill 
maintain the records on the CEU. If a person wants to write for a 
transcript, he will not have to write to the Continuing Education Unit 
and also the registrar. He can write just one place. Now I think back 
to the discussion of this morning,, whether or not it is on one transcript 
or two, this is something I think could be left up entirely to the 
individual institution and whatever was best for that institution. I 
do not think we need to get that detailed, nor did we get that detailed 
in our document. 

In recording CEUs and deciding how many CEUs would equal an FTE, 
we have gone to the one to one ratio. We have had discussions with 
Barry and Bob Day and Grover and others from the Southern Association 
about this, and we have figured it just like your quarter-hour programs 
and quarter-hour credits where 15 hours is normally a full load for a 
nine month academic program. Your class contact hours, approximately 
15 hours a week, average quarters about 10 weeks which equals 150 
hours per quarter with three quarters being an academic year. Three 
times 150, gives 450 contact hours, or 45 CEUs equal one full time 
equivalent student. I think this is still a point for discussion. We 
think that it should at least be on a one to one basis and, hopefully, 
not higher. 

Uniform reporting and forms that you see in the appendix is a way 
of which we hope to improve the centralization of records and providing 
the information on the system. As I say, this is strictly for our 
particular system, and I think we can learn a lot from people like 
Dean Lorey and we hope to have him down to visit and talk with us more 
about it. We realize that we will need more work in this area, but I 
think that this does give us an opportunity to start • Our document 
is not a final one. I think you can see this by our outline here. We 



hope to utilize it for a year and during that period of time, get 
additional information. We do think that it is a start. We are 
not going to have our feelings hurt if you criticize our document 
here today. I think that is what the conference is for, but I think 
that it does give us something that will work within our system and 
with our 27 institutions and, hopefully, with some criticism and 
discussion of it, we can improve it, 

DR. GROVER ANDREWS, SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 

We will open it up to your questions because I know time is getting 
avzay and we will stay as long as you Want to stay. I do have one or 
two things about some future plans 1 think you will be interested in 
that I will say at the end. 
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Discussion Session 
MR. BOB GRAHAM, STATE COUNCIL OF VIRGINIA 

Grover, I believe the CEU was devised to give recognition to non- 
credit work that was taken, and Standard IX was revised which gave 
institutions flexibility, lifted the restriction on credits they could 
give for various instructional techniques. I have gathered from the 
conference here that there are going to be many complexities and diffi- 
culties in implementing this CEU. Already, there is movement to try 
to equate the CEU with credits and FTEs and this may be entirely 
necessary in places where budgets of institutions are based on FTEs, 
credit hours, awd student faculty ratios. My question is, would it 
not be possible to accomplish the same thing by giving recognition 
for non-credit activity through the use of existing credit systems, 
and existing transcripts, without having to establish the whole new 
system which is, as I said, rather complex? I just wondered if any 
consideration had been given to implementation under existing systems 
rather than the establishment of a whole new system. 

DR. GROVER ANDREWS, SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 

The answer to that question would take a report on the full work 
of the Task Porce and the Association over a number of years. Yes, 
alternatives have been studied. As a matter of fact, Barry was working 
on trying to devise a plan when we became aware of what the Task 
Force was doing. I do not think we can mix as you say and apply a 
credit to the current credit system to non-credit activities. We 
would destroy the integrity of both, so to speak.. In other words, 
what you are saying is just make all non-credit activities credit 
activities. Then someone would start doing non-credit activities 
again, you see. I do not think you can answer that. 

MR. BOB GRAHAiu, STATE COUNCIL OF VIRGINIA 

Dean Lorey was the first one I have heard refer to the HEGIS code. 
I was just thinking of the possibility of giving a HEGIS code to a non- 
credit activity which would relate it to the credit activity under 
which all programs are coded now. The possibility for that non-credit 
seminar or whatever, is to give one quarter credit, a sixteenth of a 
credit or something like that. But, you would be in the fractions. 

DR. GROVER ANDREWS, SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 

Right. Well, I think you are maybe looking a little too narrowly. 
Here again maybe most of you are used to thinking of the Southern 
Association as looking narrowly. Look down the road and beyond. I 
have noticed here at this conference that most of us cannot get out of 
thinking in our structured credit concept and we are not really thinking 
in terms of an unstructured Continuing Education Unit, and the flexibility 
that it can have. There will probably be a formula someday, not of 
translating CEUs into credit, but in lieu of credit. We have one 
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institution now, a new institution that is not yet a member but that is 
applying for membership, that is a totally external degree institution. 
We have had a visit with them and talked with them. They are looking 
at the Continuing Education Unit now as a po.ssible measure and vehicle 
for taking a man who has work experience that is valuable and is organized 
and structured, and giving him recognition of other units in leiu of 
credits. Therefore saying, with this number of units and this number of 
credits to fill in gaps in his education, he gets a degree. He does not 
start as a Freshman. I talked to one of the men that they were concerned 
about. He has been a personnel manager for a large corporation for 
twelve years. He does not have a degree. He had worked his way up. He 
knows as much about personnel management as their college instructor. 
Should he start over as a freshman? 

On December 1, 1971, the unit was approved and at least 603 institutions 
in this country in eleven states had its use decided for them. 

Another question is whether or not it translates into FTEs that would 
be directly related to budget? It states in the Standard that the CEU 
records will serve as a part of the full-time equivalent student account 
for the institution. It does not say how it will be used. We do not. 
think we know that right now. We are not siire in our system whether it 
is based on FTEs or EFTs as to whether it will ever be a part of the 
budget. For our discussions, especially in trying to get . the guidelines 
through, we tried to stay away from this in talking about the budget 
because you are talking about scaring some college presidents. If you 
talk about a system like Lou described here, where they had better than 
a 100,000 people comiiig through their Center, and then you started talking 
about trying to figure that in EFTs and getting a budget for it, you can 
scare some college presidents in a hurry. 

MR. ARTHUR McDANIEL, UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 

Could the last speaker go through again those figures you gave on 
the equivalent? 

DR. GroVER ANDREWS, SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 

We have taken it to where 15 quarter hours is equal to a full tiuie 
equivalent student for one quarter. Fifteen hours per quarter is a full 

load that means he is in class 15 hours a week. The average quarter 

is 10 weeks. That is 150 contact hours per quarter. Three quarters 
equal an academic year and three times 150 will give you 450 comtact 
hours, divided by your 10 CEUg (for 10 contact hours equal one CEU), 
will give you the 45 CEUs which equal one full time equivalent. student. 

DR. KEITH GLANCY, JOHN HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

I would just like to make a comment relative to the question of 
credit and the Task Forces viewpoint. 
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The basis on which we shcjiiiiii iiperate as fax as the Task Force is 
concerned is to apply c.e. uieLL3 tSE programs which have been planned. 



by the individuals or ins titiait ions involved. It should not, at this 
point, be a particular consideration of the institutions putting on 
continuiLng education programs. 

Now, I stress the fact that the c.e, unit should be applied after 
the program is planned. The idea of the Unit is not to have effect on 
the format or the educational objectives of that program, but only to 
measure what you plan to have happen. You should not be constrained in 
the type of Continuing Education that you offer because of the c.e. unit. 

It should have no effect on that with one possible exception we hope 

that it will make you think a little bit more about the definition of 
the Unit and make sure that you do have a quality continuing education 
program and that possibly you have spelled out more clearly the objectives 
you wish to fulfill. 

The c*e* unit from my point of view is a tool and a tool is some- 
thing you use. It is not something that runs you around but it should 
be something you can make use of and that you can use to good advantage. 
If you cannot, it is not fulfilling its objective. 

RUITH HEINEMANN, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

Last night I think I heard that a federal agency has established 
a division to handle the CEU. Is that correct? The Adult Education 
section? If so, I misunderstood, however, I would like to go on. It 
is my impression that Congress is considering some action to require 
the demonstration of competence by people involv^fid in the delivery 
of health care. This brings to tbSizat tent ion of the health professions 
the need to establish some means ^t^sr^s^ich their coEmpetence can be 
demonstrated and one of those meaiEirrfis participa:ti^on in contimiifig 
education programs. 

The American Dietetic Associatiioii has a system that has been 
functioning for about four years.^ We :iieard yestsniay that the: American 
Nursing Association is considering a system. I sei. Tiere in several 
capacities and one ozE those is asmittBuber of thoa American Society 
of Medical Technoloi^slrs which i<E ctmsidering tfe system. 

I hear from this session that^ the use of theiic.e. unit is parti- 
cularly for the purposes of the ectut^ational institutions, which leads 
me to think that any way that Unit ^msy be used would have to be 
through an educational institution. It would require collaboration 
on the part of the professional organization and the educational 
institution to use that CEU. So, my concern is really that the 
National Task Force consider the needs of professional organizations, 
whether it is health or engineering or law or the ministry or anything 
else. We need access to the CEU to demonstrate competence, for moving 
into academic or non-academic pursuits and for career mobility. 



And if and when 
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DR. GROVER ANDREWS, SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 



as we 



The answers to that is a flat yes. And the definition as you know ' 
repeat it says "under responsible sponsorship." It was not stated 
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as institutional sponsorship or anything like that, because we definitely 
agree that any responsible organization could award c.e. units. Now 
you have certain requirements to meet to be able to do it. The professional 
associations can meet these requirements without any difficulty if they 
put their minds to it. You see, one of the obvious ones is that you 
have to keep permanent records. Well, a responsible national organization 
could do that. They have to provide instruction and direction. They 
can do that. There is nothing to state that a professional organization 
cannot award c.e. units as well as those awarded by educational institutit 

I would like to add one word to that. You will have to realize 
that a lot of the focus here is on the educational institution because 
the Southern Association deals only with institutions. Now that does 
not mean we are not concerned about professional organizations and 
busines.s and industry, because we are and we feel that ultimately our 
institution can accept the units from a professional organization or a 
business, or industry and combine these for some type of recognition 
to the individual. The whole concept of Standard IX, and this has 
been implied not only by you but others here, and the Continuing Education 
Unit IS for the individual and not the institution or the organization. 

PAUL DELKER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE 

Your first question of whether the Office has established a special 
unit to deal with the CEU is answered, "No, it has not." I did not 
want to give that impression if I did last night. There is of course 
in the Bureau of Higher Education, as there has been for many years, 
a unit which concerns itself with the whole question of accreditation 
and they will continue to have interest in the CEU. The Division of 
Adult Education which I represent is interested in it from the point 
of view in Grover's terms, of looking down the road and beyond and the" 
unit to which I referred last night is a new unit which we have 
created to do that kind of planning. I am interested and our unit 
is interested in the CEU. 

RUITH HEINEMANN, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

Thank you. Dr. Glancy, who on the National Task Force represented 
professional organizations? 

DR. KEITH GLANCY, JOHN HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Ball represents the American Medical Association. Frank 
Dickey is on the Accreditating Association. Paul Grogan is a member 
of SDRR, one of the engineering groups. So, we have that input from 
those units. Now you recognize of course that the National Task 
Force in its composition was not intended to be all inclusive in its 
representation, but general in its representation. And so we had a 
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small working group which by definition of being small, could not 
possibly include all the other elements that we might like to put 
in. 

:mr, jerry hargis, cec,. Virginia tech 

We have time for one more question, gentlemen. 

MR. ALLEN ROAD, BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION, RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 

As over the last several years, all institutions of Higher Education 
have been bothered or have been required to submit HEGIS reports and I 
think it is 2300-8 which pertains to adult education activities. Now, 
I heard last week that this form had been discontinued for next year 
after it had been changed several years and if that is true, my next 
question is probably irrelevant. But if it still is in existence, 
how are the CEUs recording of them going to be worked into that, if 
at all? Now HEGIS, I think, requires a number of registrations for 
credit courses in non--degree credit for non-credit activities* How 
does CEU, if- it is adopted uniformly or juationally, work into this? 
Or will it replace it for the non-crediit activities or how? There 
are two questions there I guess. Is HEGIS still in operation and 
secondly, wdUl this reporting form fit into it if it is? 

MR. BARRY MELLINGER, SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 

We reaXLy have not taken that into consideration, as such. We 
were aware, of course, of HEGIS, as is the Task Force. The Task 
Force is trying to maintain contact with the U.S. Office (Statistical! 
Branch) because of this problem and as you know their data on Adult 
Education now is coming in numbers of registrations which can vary. 
You will have a ratio of about one to two or 300 as relating to 
what one means when you have one registration. So they arre watching 
what we are doing and we are trying to keep them informed isath the 
expectation . that if we can come out. witk a viable program and una.t^ 
they will adopt it for requesting data. Now the classification thati 
they wilL lie using, we will have to incorporate into our final guidfe- 
lines. In other words, we will incorpsarate whatever is agreed. 
We may want to try to get them to modify it or we may take it. I 
do not know how that will work out, but we will want to have that 
included in the final guidelines so that it will be the same set of 
information that is required in two or three different places and 
not have to have information on completely different bases for each 
place to whom you have to report. 

DEAN G. E. LOREY, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, ROLLA 

Could I just take a few minutes, Jerry? 1 have not heard that 
the HEGIS report is being discontinued but I think that might be fine. 
I am wondering what would replace it, because there would be another 
one. We were at Portland last year and if I recall, we did receive 
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at the NUEA Meeting some forms that were being put out by the Office 
of Education which included the Continuing Education Unit as the 
part of the institutional report for non-credit. Now they said they 
were trying to get a few institutions and then were going to go on 
further. We received it, I know, at Missouri. Could I just make 
one further comment. I would like to congratulate the Task Force and 
the Southern Association and Georgia's System because in looking 
through this, you have done a monumental task in a minimum of time 
and I would say that it does fit in quite closely with many of the 
program classifications we have in Missouri right now which are 
computerized. Now we could spend all day picking apart little things 
here and little things there and X think this is useless. I think 
it is a good approach; I think there is a lot that can be gained 
from it and I think we are getting, a little bit up tight trying to 
blame everything in the world on the CEU. Our own internal problems 
are oun: oxm problems. Let us solve them and then apply cne CEU to it. 

JOHN RHODES, GiEORGIA STATE UNLVERSITY 

I would like to say thstr in our committee. Dean Lorey, we 
certainly took into consideration the HEGIS report and Jiooked at this 
very closely. The thing thar we decided as far as activity code was • 
in Adult Education. This past issue, C. B. Lloyd has an article 
on their activity codes and! how to classify them. That Is what we 
have adopted and that is ^fet you will see in our appendices. Just 
for the. record., let me mafe one clarification. Standard IX was not 
adopted for 603 institutioEEs:^ It was adopted b^^ 603 institutions. 

MR. BARRY MELLINGER, SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 

I would just like to re?):eat that the National Task Force started 
on this problem with one primary objective and a secondary objective. 
The primary objective was to put on record for the individual participant, 
his accomplishments in CoatiTiuing Education. I think we need to keep 
that -primary objective in mind. The secondary objective is to make 
available data on an institutional basis and thereby make it possible 
to gather national data. The primary objective is still the individual 
participant. 

MR. JERRY HARGIS, CEC, VIRGINIA TECH 

Grover Andrews has some thoughts for the future. 

DR. GROVER ANDREWS, SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 

Let me just say in summary, one or two things. The first thing 
I want to do is to introduce two more people that are here — Bob Day 
from our staff. Bob is Gordon Sweet's assistant. He does the research 
for the College Commission and then next to him is a visitor observer 
that we are very pleased could come—Joseph Semero — from the North 
Central Association of Higher Commission. A lot of you are North 
Central Institutions, you may want to talk to him. 
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We could talk a long time and I would say that we are prepared to, 
but I know that yoai have planes and cars waiting and so on. We are 
very pleased, speaking for the Southern Association, with this conference 
and with the responses that you have made and the questions you have 
raised — - the criticism as well as the good points because this is 
what we need to fcmow. 

In the -next few months and the next year we will has^e several 
things taking place that you need to know now, because we are; not 
giving you a package of answers. But we do want you to knew that 
there are some things that are going to be coming that will help 
you. You hel^ued luis here yesterday and today toward those goals. One 
.will be an in^teriin guideline and the guideline will be as 3aicry described 

earlier we will not give you one model and say this is it. Rather, 

we feel that the institution should have the opportunity amd should 
generate the imjdel that we in turn can react to and share with others. 
So the guideliiBss will be general but they will have specifics that 
will help you -in amswering some of your questions or at Ife^fi: looking 
at how some peoa^le have attempted to do this, such as .what the Georgia 
System has don£. I say this will be interim because ^e. iia^jt&i ja lot 
of experience to ^^in. One thing is taking place and web togiHi it will 
come to fruitioa within the next few months. Bill Turner :meiart ion ed 
this briefly. ^ the last -meeting of the Task Force, we werre asked 
if we would tak^ddie responsibility for developing, the National Plan 
and guidelines rrmr a National Data Bank, and we have said yes that 
we will. The prnjjDsal that he mentioned is the one that we. Ihave 
prepared and we hnrpe that soon we can have funds to at least- get 
this underway. Wei anticipate about two years of research into many 
of the questions that have been raised and have been articulaited here, 
so that we can havre a real ba:se for building a national systaem of 
merit for non-crediit activity for institutions, for orgauizaitrLons , for 

business and indiusitry all aimed at giving to the individnais ^that 

you serve, :tte recognition that they deserve for their continuing 
education actikitfies. This is the whole purpose of it and we want 
to try to helqi ^ariilitate it. Some of you have asked about Standard 
IX in general. IMthin the next year or two, we plan to have at 
least two con£e?Tginces for Standard IX for interested institutions 
within our associiaition. One will be for member institutions who 
now have programs in Continuing Education and are interested in having 
a fuller interpretation of the new standard. The second one will be 
for member institutions that do not now have any form of continuing 
education activity. As you noticed, we have 145 in that group. So 
many have said, though, in response to the study and the questionnaire, 
that they would like to have and that they need some guidelines. So 
we want to have a conference for those who want to get into it and to 
help them get off to the right start. I want to thank Jerry Hargis 
and Bill Flowers and V.P.I, for having this conference for us. We 
served as a. co-sponsor and we wanted to do this. We had planned to 
do sc*nething like this and V.P.I, very generously offered to plan it, 
organize it, conduct it, and we thank you very much. 
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MR. JERRY HARGIS, CEC, VIRGINIA TECH 



I want to thank all of the speakers ;for joining us and making our 
job easier. Specific thanks to Clark Jones, our Conference Staff, and 
most of all, to Grover Andrews for the: wealth of information he supplied 
me in preparing this conference. 

This conference proposed to providae an opportunity to examine the 
implications of the CEU from many viewpurints. We did not say you would 
agree with all of them- It was expected that the conference would 
raise as many questions as it answered but it was felt that the time 
was ripe for such a discussion. I hope that using the discussions 
that you have had with knowledgable indiividuals here, the material 
that you have been provided, you will be able to go home and be 
thoughtful about the process itself. 

Again, our thanks, and if there are no further comments, the 
conference is adjourned. 
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BACKGROUND, RATIONALE AND PURPOSE 
OF A STANDARD UNIT 



The need for continuous updating and other forms of 

self-renewal has become a concern for individuals and for 

f 

employers of personnel at all levels of skill, whether 
publicly or privately engaged. Never before have the fruit 
of scientific research and disclosure promised so much to 
advance the material well-being of society. But never be- 
fore have social structure and individual competencies 
been, so severely threatened by the very rapidity and there- 
fore the unevenness of the advance. This is true whether 
competencies are measured among individuals, companies, 
communities, regions, or nations. There is a great need 
today for the professional, the skilled worker or tech- 
nician, and the general adult to be able to bring to bear 
a new enlightenment upon the broad social, economic and 
technical problems of the day. 

We live m a period that requires the individual's 
formal education to be carried out longer, the extent of 
his specialization to be made sharper, and the timetable 
of his updating and renewal to be made ever more urgent. 
There has been a marked increase in the variety and 
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multiplicity oi informal educational channels by v;hich 
these tasks may be accomplished. Short courses, confer- 
ences, institutes, seminars, and correspondence study 
have been some or the primary non-credit or informal 
instructional forms created to satisfy those needs. The 
forms of instruction have had no uniform duration, timing, 
or unit of measurement, nor have they always been sharoly 
targeted to the poDulation. 

Too little recognition is given participants 

whether students or instructors in continuing education 

experiences. Meaningful check points and career goals 
comparable to the established degrees and professional 
licenses are lacking m the variety of extension and 
continuing education offerings presently available to 
the individual. 

To this point there has been no adequate means of. 
measuring the amount of non-credit activity, except in 
terms of the number of persons participating in such 
activities, or the academic level of such activities, 
except to the extent that elementary, secondary or 
higher educational institutions may have administered 
the programs. 



Today our nation's employers have many thousands of 
professional level employees and have special needs for 
measuring educational activities, not only for hirinq 
purposes but also for promotional criteria. 

In Julv of 1968, a national planning conference was 
called m Washington, D. C. This conference was soonsored 
jointly by the. National University Extension Association, 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers, the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
the U. S. Office of Education. The purpose of their confe: 
ence was to determine the level of interest the number of 
participating assoc:"' ations had in th3 possibilities of 
a uniform unit of measurement for non-credit continuing 
education. The thirty-four national organizations repre- 
sented as the conference were known previously to have 
expressed an interest in one aspect or another of ideh- 
tifying, measuring and recognizing individual effort in 
continuing education . 

The interest and sense of urgency for a concerted 
national movement expressed at this meeting resulted in 
the creation of a National Task Force to determine the 
feasibility of a uniform unit of measurement and to 
develop a proposal for field testing and gaining general 
acceptance of this concept. 
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The impetus for a uniform unit to measure continuing 

N 

education, as mentioned above, develooed as a result of 
the geometric increase in knowledge and the resulting 
decrease in the utility o± learning which individuals 
acquire during their years of formal education. This 
demand for retraining activities is reflected in the 
constant increase in participation in continuing education 
and also in the number of insti Mtions and organizations 
offering programs of this kind. 

Several organizations and institutions have initiated 
or are studying a system of measurement and awards, each 
having little or no relationship to any other system in 
being. A uniform nationally accepted unit holds promise 
of reducing the confusion and fragmentation in arriving 
at a suitable means of recognizing and rewarding individual 
effort in the pursuit of continuing education. 

These needs, and others, have resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the Continuing Education Unit. 

THE CONTINUING EDUCATION UNIT IS DEFINED AS FOLLOWS: 
TEN CONTACT HOURS OF PARTICIPATION IN AN ORGANIZED CONTIN- 
UING EDUCATION EXPERIENCE UNDER RESPONSIBLE' SPONSORSHIP , 
CAPABLE DIRECTION AND QUALIFIED INSTRUCTION. 
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Continuing education, for the purpose of this definition 
includes all institutional and organizational learning experi 
ences m organized formats that impart non-credit education 
to post-secondary level learners. These properties of contin 
uing education may be applied equally under the proposed 
system regardless of the teaching-learning format, program, 
duration, source of sponsorship, subject matter, level, 
audience or purpose. 

The continuing education unit or CEU may be used for 
the measurement, recording, reporting accumulation, transfer, 
and rerecognition of participation by adults in programs 
which seldom m the past have been recorded in any formal 
or systematic way. 

The unit can be applied with equal facility to profes- 
sional continuing education, vocational retraining, and 
adult liberal education as well as all other programs in 
adult and continuing education. ' . 

The individual adult student must be able to accumulate, 
update, and transfer his record on continuing education 
throughout life as he faces a succession of hurdles with 
respect to maintaining or increasing proficiency in his 
career of m making progress toward his personal educational 
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goals. In 'the absence of such a universally recognized 
unit, the concept of education as a continuous process is 
often lost* This lack of any cumulative record results 
in most continuing education programs being built upon 
narrowly defined educational objectives and the estab- 
lishment of only short-termed goals. 

Thus, the purpose of the CEU is to provide a mechanism 
by which virtually all continuing education activities can 
be recorded. It is not expected, on the other hand, that 
all of the participation in terms of continuing education 
units will have utility or transferability in terms of 
individual programs of career development. There would 
appear to be definite institutional and other sponsor 
advantages, however, in quantifying and recording the 
total amount of continuing education activity for which 
such organizations are responsible for purposes of input- 
output or cost-benefit analysis regardless of whether or 
not the CEUs of all such activities have coirmiercial or 
professional implications . 
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II 

DEFINITION OF THE CONTINUING EDUCATION UNIT 

Education beyond hiqh school can be perceived as 
three broad and sometimes overlapping categories of educa- 
tion consistmy oi tormal (credit) education, non-credit 
continuing education, and informal education. It is in 
the middle group, non-credit continuing education, with 
which the CEU is concerned. Units of measurement already 
exist for the tormal begment of continuing education which 
is oriented toward a diiuloma, certificate, or degree; and 
informal education that is carried on outside of organized 
channels and without recognizable sponsorship or instruction 
does not lend itself to uniform measurement. 

The area of informal education may well include selective 
and general reading, exposure to the communications media, 
travel, films, discussion groups, attendance at meetings, 
community and social activities, dialogues, exchanges of 
correspondence, etc, 

It be'Dmes necessary for the sponsors of continuing 
education ooportunities to refer to their offerings in 
t.''?rms of continuing education units as derived from, the 
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^•orni->.t content, scope, and duration of each continuing 
<^:^^xrtr:tion activity. 

The continuing education unit (CEU) is defined as 
ten hours ot participation in an organized continuing 
education experience under responsible sponsorship and 
q:u alified instruction or direction . Notice that course 
duration, responsible sponsorship, and qualified leader- 
ship all aie implicit in this definition. The unit is 
to be neither taken nor given lightly. 

This unit represents a sufficiently small amount 
of participation in continuing education that it will 
be possible for an individual to accumulate a sub- 
stantial number of them over limited oeriods of time. 
The comparatively rapid pace of accumulation of units 
should provide .essential individual incentives and 
motivation for purposes of fulfilling one's continuing 
education obligation again and again throughout a 40- 
year career. 

; At the same time, the CEU avoids direct recognition 

.: of "instructional hours" commonly associated with various 

formal training programs involving apprentices, the 
military, specific job skills, and vocationally oriented 

mc 
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instruction. This unit of measure compares favorably, on 
the other hand, with the quarter-hour of credit already 
established as a minimum but significant and acceptable 
threshold level of learning effort by a post high school 
student in a formal education program. Thus, the CEU 
should achieve early recognition among educators and the 
general public alike as a new unit of attractive and 
manageable proportions when applied to non-credit contin- 
uing education. 

The CEU has the further advantage of being computed 
simply for all formats and durations of continuing 
education piogrammmg wherever contact hours or their 
equivalent can be determined. Included in this system 
are classes, lectures, workshops, seminars, symposia, 
institutes, short courses, etc., wherever a ready 
accounting may be made or organized hours of instruction 
or participation in a learning situation. A constructive 
by-product of this development i^ay be the more nearly 
standard definition of the various formats in continuing 
education so that their respective knowledge transfers • 
and CEU will be more consistent \^ith one another and 
with activity. 
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Any other measure of educational content based on 
semesters, trimesters, quarters, etc., whether for credit 
or non-credit, may also be readily converted into equiv- 
alent CEU because of the decimal nature of the latter 
unit. This convenience makei^ it possible in desct'ibt 
any continuing education learning experience to the 
nearest one-tenth unit, as measured initially in contact 
hours. 

Continuing education units may be added simply and 
directly in their decimal notation without the typical 
concern about handling common fraction or their proximate 
sums when working with quarters^; thirds, and halves of 
units as is often necessary in other methods of compiling 
an educational record. This problem of accumulating an 
educational record in traditional systems is even more 
aggravated when transferring units between one system and 
another despite the fact that all have th^ir origin in 
terms of class hours of participation. 

There are a number of unstructed" categories of contin- 
uing education: for example, independent study (known 
variously as home study or cdrrespondence study) , assigned 
reading, theses and related projects, term papers, field 
trips, laboratory exercises, research, report writing, 
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public presentations, demonstrated skills^ etc. These 
learning experiences do not lend theinsel\res to the din :^'::t 
computation of CEU xui' hours stpent, in carxying ou± an 
assignment to the point that the new knowledge may be 
demonstrated by a paper, a presentation, or a report on 
an experiment. The actual hours of iDvnl'v?#,:rrient psr CEUJ 
in these formats might be several times that required 
in immediate classroom instruction. However, similar 
distinctions may be found in academic experience where 
the hours of student effort per honiT a^pl't^^ilable tiDWard 
credit may vary, by as much as five to one, depending 
upon the particular subject, the learning format, and 
the variable requirements imposed by the teacher. 



I 
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III 

APPLICATIONS OF THE CONTINUING EDUCATION UNIT 

It should becornie the policy of all proTDonents of 
continuing educatioa to encourage professional societies, 
certificating agencies, recruitment and placement activ- 
ities, employers, personnel managers , counsellors , 
licensing boards, etc., to establish standards and incen- 
tives ior personal and professional development. Such 
standards and incentives should be in terms of continuing 
education units to be acquired over a given period of 
time for par ua^caiiar forms of rewrird or recognition. It 
will be wichi'\ the province of such organizations to 
establish their own requirements concerning the mix of 
formats, sponsors, and subject matter, as well as the 
overall accumulation of units within a given time frame 
for purposes of conferring recognition uPon the individual 
for participation in continuing education. These organi- 
zational standards, in effect, serve the purposes of 
curriculum development as well as user acceptance of the 
sponsor, his educational offering, and the award of CEU 
for the particular intended purposes. 

Questions regarding the precise duration, education 
level, and peer group judgments about the evaluation of 
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the unit tend to balance out m the application since each 
user group will apply its own standards • The test of the 
marketplace is c^^e ready-made source of program evaluation. 
The application described is similar to the curriculum and 
course number sequence limitations that are applied to 
university credit whenever specific degree requirements 
are involved. Each course taken by a student is judged 
first by level (course number) and subject for its applica- 
bility toward a particular degree. Judgments are made 
whether a particular learning experience is directly 
applicable toward an educational goal. In the instance of 
the CEU, the same 3udgment is made by the user as to 
whether the learning experience is relevant to the educa- 
tional godls of the individual or the need of the user. 

Being open ended, the incentives make continuing 
education a life-long quest , both for individuals and • 
for user groups. Each user group will establish and 
regulf^.^e its own requirements for the maintenance of 
proficiency in the particular clientele field over which 
it has purview or jurisdiction. 

The following suggestions for the possible applications 
of the Continuing Education Unit are offered as guidance 
and to serve as illustrations. They are not to be consid-' 
ered inclusive or exclusive, merely illustrative. 

1. Continuing education intensive courses in 
technical and professional areas (i.e., for 
engineers , lawyers , doctors , teachers , etc . ) 
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2. In-Service training programs to improve 
competence in new techniques or tech- 
nical areas . 

3. Courses or classes which may be used 
in partial fulfillment or certificate 
or licensing requirements. 

4. Programs, sponsored by technical or 
industrial societies through univer- 

^ sities, which are designed to upgrade 
the performance of members in occupa- 
tional or technical areas. 

5. Liberal education programs for the 
general public. 

6. Paraprofessional or subprof essional 
training programs. 

7. Vocational training programs, either 
in-service or in-preparation for job- 
entry positions. 

The following examples suggest the types of programs 
which ordinarily would not be awarded continuing education 
units: 

1. Any program carrying academic credit, 
either secondary or collegiate. 

2. Programs leading to high school equiv- 
alency certificates or diplomas. 

3. Organizational orientation training 
programs . 

4. Short duration programs only casually related 
to any specific upgrading purpose or goal. 
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IV 

RECORD KEEPING FOR THE CEU 



The key to the success and usefulness of the CEU will 
be found in its discrim.inating use. While the CEU is basi- 
cally a quantifying mechanism, the administrative process 
with which it IS implemented can and should urovide the 
quality control factors to make the CEU a meaningful measure- 
ment. Administrative guidelines for the. CEU process have 
been established by the National Task Force and are given 
below. It is stressed that the system of recording units 
of continuing education participants may be related to 
the current system of permanent records in use at the insti- 
tution or a separate and parallel system can be designed 
and maintained. Reference is made again, however, to the 
elements found in the definition of the CEU, i.e., an 
organized continuing education experience; under responsible 
leadership; capable direction; and qualified instruction. ' 
It is further emphasized that the number of CEUs for each 
offering should be determined in advance through the regular 
channels of the administrative unit responsible for the 
coordination of such non-credit activities and in cooperation 
with the appropriate departments of. the institution or 
organization. 
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These mechanics are those that are concerned with 
establishing and maintaining the' quality control over the 
assignment and awardinj of the CEU. 

In the statement of the National Task Force on the 
Continuing Education Unit the administrative requirements 
are detailed as follows: 

1. A specific high level individual within 
the continuing education operation of 
the institution should certify. and 
approve the awarding of a specific num- 
ber of Continuing Education Units for 

a program prior to the program offering. 

2. The program director for each learning 
experience should be responsible for 
certifying that the program was 
attended and completed by individuals 
who request Units. 

3. The institution is responsible for 
establishing and maintaining perma- 
nent records of Continuing Education 
Units awarded. It is suggested by 
the task force that the information 
to be recorded on each individual 
include at least the following: 

A. The name of the student 

B. Social Security Number of student 

C. Title of course 

D. Course description and comparative 



3. E. Starting and ending dates of 
activity 

F. Format of program 

G, Number of Continuing Education 
Units awarded , 

In addition it is suggested as highly desirable 
that the permanent records include also: 

A. . Evaluation of each individual's 

performance 

B. The name of the instructor and 
course director 

C. Personal information about the 
students: address / date of 
birth, educational background, 
employment , etc . 

D. Any cooperating sponsors, company, 
associations , agencies , institu- 
tions, governments, etc. 

E. Course classification, i.e., 
professional liberal education, 
vocational technical, job entry, 
in-service , etc • 

It was also added by the Task Force that it would be 
helpful it all continuing education activities be clearly 
described in terms of audience, purpose, format, content, 
duration, teaching staff employed, course or experience 
pre-requisites , other qualifying requirements and levels 
of instruction so that intelligent judgments could be 
made if the transfer process of the CEU was instituted. 
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Although it is obvious that the actual mechanical 
process used for implementing the CEU will vary from insti 
tution, it might prove helpful to think in general terms 
about the process. It would appear that there are three 
basic steps in the CEU process which will apply no matter 
what individual variations will be, found. They are: The 
DETERMINATION step, the ACTUATION Step, and the REPORTING 
Step. 

Within the DETERMINATION Step the institution would: 

1. Decide (by the person assigned that respon- 
sibility) it the CEU is appropriate for the 
particular program in question. It is 
suggested that the CEU will not be appro- 
priate for each and every program within 
the institution. 

2. Work out the details of the level and type 
(or format) of the program. This is to 

be done in conjunction with the instructor 
or academic representative and the spon- 
soring agency or organization. 

3. Determine the number of CEUs to be 
awarded. 

At this point the ACTUATION Step begins. The first 
formalized activity m this step may be the announcement 
of the CEU availability in the program announcement. The 
second step is for the participants to actually "sign-up" 
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for the CEU as they enroll for the program. The third 
step is when (at the completion of the program) the 
program director certifies that the individual participants 
did indeed have the required number of contact hours to 
justify the awarding of the CEU. 

The final step, the REPORTING of the CEU is activated 
at such times as the individual records are posted on the 
participants "transcript" of the CEUs. 
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V 

SUMMARY COMMENTS 

It is anticipated that the CEU will go through a 
process of development and refinement as its use becomes 
more widespread. Already we find- that the Southern 
Association of Schools and Coll.eges has modified its 
Standard Nine accreditation policy to include the use 
of the CEU as a measurement for non-credit activity, 
and the Universities and Colleges in its eleven-estate 
region are under administrative mandate to use the CEU. 
It is highly likely that, as this experience grows, other 
accrediting agencies will move toward the CEU concept. 

There are many benefits of the CEU process which are 
not enumerated here, and those individuals involved with 
the CEU, (The Southern Association, the National Task 
Force, NUEA, and others) are more than happy to share 
their experiences and insights into this process with . 
other individuals and institutions. 

It is obvious that in this day of rapid and massive 
change, the average individual must continue to iearn if 
he is to remain an effective, efficiently functioning 




human resource. Those of us in the business of providing 



educational opportunities to the busy adult must now realize 
that it is just as obvious that we must provide the adult 
with a way he can measure and accumulate and be recognized 
for the wide range of non-credit learning experiences 
available to him. The CEU provides a way to do just that. 
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RECOGNITION OF THE CEU 



Q, WHAT Has been the general acceptance of the CEU CONCEPT ACROSS THE 
COUNTRY? 

A, • Though reiaiiveiy riew, the concept; cf the CEU seems to find almost 

universal acceptance- The q.uestions with the CEU are not with the concept 
but, in general, the mechanics of implement at ion « 



Q. ARE ANY OTHER REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS FOLLOWING THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION'S 
LEAD IN RECOGNIZING THE CEU'r 

A. Other* associations have discussed the CEU, but at that point, none have 
formalized it in^^ their accreditation standards. 



Q. WILL THE USE OF THE CEU BE COMPULSORY? 

A. For those, instiiationt within the eleven-state southeastern region" serviced 
by the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, the use of the CEU 
is compulsory fo/ the reporting of non-credit activities. 



Q. WILL THE USE OF THE CEU BE LEFT TO THE DISGRESSION OF THE INSTITUTION? 

A. Use of the CEU concerning the appropriateness o'f any given educational 
experience for the awarding of the CEU is indeed a decision made by the 
institution or organi nation c However, as mentioned above, use of the 
CEU IS compulsory for those universities and colleges within the Southern 
Association's eleven-state southeastern region. 

Q. DOES IT APPEAR THAT ANY FEDERAL AGENCY, I.E. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
LABOR, U, S.' OFFICE OF EDUCATION, ETC., WILL OFFICIALLY RECOGNIZE OR 
ADOPT THE CEU FOR TRAINING RECORDS OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES OR IN PLACE- 
MENT SERVICES FOR NON-GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES? 

A. It is perhaps too early to answer definitely this question but it appears 
that from the level of interest 'expressed by the Civil Service Commission, 
the CEU may well be implemented into some governmental training activities. 



Q. WILL THE CEU BE APPLICABLE TO STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS AND THEIR 
RESPECTIVE EMPLOYEES? 

A. The CEU concept and its implementation is applicable to any continuing 
education activity for adults that meets the criteria and standards 
specified by the National Task Force on the CEU. 
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Q. WHAT HAS BEEN THE RESULT OF THE TESTING USE OF THE CEU" AND PILOT 
INSTITUTIONS? 

A. The National Task Force, in c::operation vizh th- Conference and Institute 
Division jf the National University E.xr..-^ric^ion A^ssociation , conducted 
with the assist«jice ot fourteen universities a pilot project in the 
1970-71 school year- The results of this project were reported hy the 
National University Extension Association and report indicated xhat 
no serious adiranistrat ive problems were notedr The one major problem 
in .the pilot project was that of determining individual attendance and, 
thus, determining which individuals could legitimately be awarded the 
CEUs. In summary, the pilot, project report stated the CEU mei. with 
general acceptance which can be considered a significant accomplishment 
since it was applied by people and to people who had a limited 
opportunity to understand and evaluate the concept. 



Q. HOW WILL WE MAINTAIN QUALITY - PREP'ERABLY UNIFORM QUALITY - IN PROGRAMS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY , PARTICULARLY WHEN IT REQUIRES SEVERAL UNITS TO 
EARN A CERTIFICATE OR OTHER DOCUMENTATION OF A STUDENT'S HAVING REACHED 
A CERTAIN PLATEAU? 

A. The administrative processes suggested by the National Task Force on the 
Continuing Education Unit help insure a qualification of the CEU when 
applied with disgression. It is anticipated that as experience for the 
use of the CEU grows, it will be much easier to maintain uniform quality 
of the types of learning experiences for which the CEU is grantedo 

Q, ARE CERTIFICATES AWARDED AT COMPLETION OF CEU AND BY WHOM? 

A, Each individual institution must make its own determination as to 
whether the awarding of certificates, recognizing acciimulated CEUs is 
to be done at the conclusion. of each learning experience or whether a 
transcript for t.he student is to be maintained. It is anticipated 
that there will be a wide variety of responses to this particular 
idea« 

Qe HOW CAN PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS USE THE CEU? • 

A. The CEU can be extremely helpful to professional organizations in their 
in-service training programs or for purposes of accreditation. Many 
professional organizations in various states are now requiring a certain * 
amount of continuing education activity each year to maintain cer-cifi- 
cation in the organizationr The CEU would provide a convenient unit of 
measure for this purpose. 
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Q. WILL THE CEU BE APPLICABLE TO THE UNIVERSITY WITHOUT WALLS PLAN? 

A. While the implications of the question are not completely clear, it is 
difficult to imagine the CEU being granted for independent study, 
assigned readings, theses, or related projects such as term papers, 
field trips, laboratory exercises, etc^ These learning experiences do 
not lend themselves to the direct computation of CEUs , in hours spent 
in carrying out an assignment to the poirit that new knowledge may be 
demonstrated by a paper, a presentation, or a report on an experiment c 



Q. WILL THE CEU BE APPLICABLE TO ESTABLISHING EQUIVALENCY OR TO TRANSFER FOR 
CREDIT EARNING COURSE WORK IN AIT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION? 

A. It is, of course, impossible to say what any institution may do in a 

particular situation, but it should be emphasized (and this the Task Force 
has specifically stated) that the CEU is not a system of academic credits 
to be accumulated toward a degree or some initial certification,. 

Q- ARE ANY COLLEGES WHO ARE ALREADY USING THE CEU GRANTING. COLLEGE CREDIT 
FOR CEUs EARNED? 

A. No. 



■ STAJTOARDS AND QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE CEU ^ 

Q. SHOULD CEUs BE AWARDED FOR REGULAR CREDIT COURSES IF THIS WORK WILL BE 
COMBINED WITH NON-CREDIT WORK FOR A CERTIFICATE FOR EXTERNAL DEGREE? 

A. At the present time, it. is suggested that the CEU is appropriate only 
for non-credit activity. If an institution chooses to award a certifi- 
cate or an external degree based upon its own requirements and blending 
of credit and CEU non-credit activity, that of course, would be up to the 
institution. 



Q. WHAT ARE THE MAXIMUM OR MINIMUM STANDARDS REQUIRED OF A PROGRAM FOR THE 
AWARDING OF THE CEU? 

A. The administrative requirements for determining the appropriateness of 
the CEU for a given program are listed in the guidelines of the Task's 
Force Interim Statement.. A copy of this is available in the handout. 
General Information on the CEU, which was provided at this conference. 
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Q. WILL CONTINUING EDUCATION RETAIN ITS FLEXIBILITY BY IMPLEMENTING CEU 
PROGRAMS? 

A. There is no reason vhy continuing education should not te able to increase 
its flexibility by offering yet another area of service in the awarding 
of the CEUs which enable participants to accumulate and then eventually 
report their non-credit learning activities. 



.Q. WHAT ARE THE cilTUATlONS WHERE CREDIT COURSES MAY ALSO CARRY CEU CREDIT? 
A. None at this time. 



Q. ARE CEUs RECORDED ON A REGULAR STUDENT'S TRANSCRIPT? 

A. The system of recording the CEU is left entirely to the universi-cy or 
institution within certain bounds . It has been suggested that addition 
to current record keeping systems or parallel systems be developed for the 
recording and reporting of the CEUs.. ■ 



Q. HOW MAY CEU CREDIT BE DETERMINED FOR INDEPENDENT STUDY EFFORTS? 

A. At this time it does not appear that independent study is an -appropriate 
.methodology for zhe awarding of CEUs. However, these questions are still 
under discussion,> 



Q. WHO CAW AWARD CEUs? INSTITUTIONS AFFILIATED WITH THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
ONLY, OR ADULT LEARNING CENTERS, OR WHAT? 

A. Those institutions, organizations, or associations which meet the' 
requirements of the CEU definitions for administrative policies and 
procedures may award the CEU if they choose to adopt this particular 
system. 



Q. MAY CEUs BE GIVEN TO PERSONS AUDITING A CREDIT COURSE IN THE REGULAR , 
■CURRICULUM? 

A. This would have to be at the determination of the institution involved. 

Q. ARE THERE SPECIFIC OFFERINGS WHICH WOULD BE INAPPROPRIATE FOR THE AWARDING 
OF THE CEUs? 

A. It is suggested that there are* Examples of these are listed in the 
Q handout, "General Information on the CEU," which was provided as a part 

of the conference materials 



Q. WE HAVE BEEN TEACHING CERTAIN COURSES ON NON-CREDIT BASIS FOR THE LAST 
TWO YEARS. MAY \*/E NOW GIVE CEUs FOR THESE COURSES RETROACTIVELY? 

A. No^ Determination of CEU awards must be made prior to the presentation 
■ of the non-credit learning activity. 



Q,. CAN A CEU BE AWARDED WHEN AN EMPLOYER REQUIRED THAT WORK BE TAKEN AND 
THE EMPLOYER PAYS THE BILL? 

A. The conditions under which the program of non-credit is undertaken, 
have no bearing on the awarding of the CEU, If the' program has been 
advertised for one in which the CEU will be awarded, the individual 
who successfully completes it and meets the requirements of the program 
will receive the CEU regardless of how his participation in the program 
was financed. 



Q. WHAT ARE THE FACTORS THAT DETERMINE DESIGNATION OF A COURSE AS A 
CONTINUING EDUCATION UNIT COURSE? 

A. • The administrative requirements suggested by the National Task force on 
the Continuing Education Unit are enumerated in the handout, "General 
Information on the CEU," which was provided as a part of ycur conference 
material. 



Q- WILL ALL NON-CREDIT WORK NEED TO BE RECOGNIZED EVEN IP SPECIFIC COURSES 
ARE NOT RECOGNIZED AT A GIVEN POINT IN TIME FOR A SPECIFIC GOAL? IT IS 
LIKELY THAT AT A FUTURE POINT STUDENTS WOULD NEED TO SHOW PROOF OF THEIR 
HAVING PURSUED A GIVEN SUBJECT TO A SPECIFIC DEGREE. 

A. The individual institution will determine what courses are appropriate 
for awarding of the CEU. Whether they wish to accumulate . CEU records on 
all non-credit activities or not is still to be determined and it is 
questionable whether a student who does not request the CEU at the time 
of enrollment could be granted that CEU after^ the fact. 



Q. WHAT ARE THE ADMINISTRATIVE REQUIREMENTS FOR IMPLEMENTING THE CEU AND 
WHAT DIFFICULTIES HAVE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION HAD INITIATING 
THE CEU THUS FAR? ' 

A, ^he pilot project report was referred to in Section 1 of this question 
and answer booklet^ and the administrative requirements are highlighted 
in the "General Information on the CEU" handout that was provided as a 
part of your conference material. 
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COSTS FOR THE CEU 

HAVE MY COST'S STUDIES FOR CEU AS COMPARED TO CREDIT PROGRAMS BEEN DONE 
AND IS THIS DATA AVAILABLE? 

The editors of this booklet were unable to find any data of this type. 

IS THE CEU GOING TO INCREASE ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS? 
Probably r 

IS THERE ANY POSSIBILITY FOR OBTAINING FEDERAL AND FOUNDATION 
FUNDING FOR CEU? ■ 

It you mean to assist an institution in maintaining CEU records, the 
answer is probably nOr 



RECORD KEEPING FOR THE CEU 



CAN CEUfi W nONVERTED TO PTEs? 

Depending on the individual institution's agreed definition of PTEs, 
the- CEUs could indeed be an indication of PTEs for non-credit activity. 

CAN A SYSTEM BE DEVELOPED TO COMPUTE PTEs AND RECORD THEM AS A PART OF 
THE OFFICIAL RECORDS OF THE INSTITUTION? 

This certainly should be possible. 



WILL CEU DATA BE COLLECTED AT REGISTRATION OR COMPLETION OF THE COURSE? 

It depends on the specific process adopted by the individual 
institution? 



WHEN AND WHERE WILL THE NATIONAL BANK BE ESTABLISHED FOR THE ACCUMULATION 
AND RECORDING OF THE CEU? 

Though such has been under discussion by the National Task Force for some 
time, no definite site or system has been determined as yet. 

WHAT MAXIMUM DATA MUST BE MAINTAINED FOR PERMANENT CEU RECORDS? 

The data that has been suggested by the National Task Force is listed 
in the "General Information Booklet on the CEU" which was provided as 
a part of your conference material. 
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Q. WILL THERE BE A NATIONAL COORDINATING COMMITTEE TO PROMOTE, IIvlPLEMENT, 
AND EVALUATE THE PROGRESS AND USE OF THE CEU? 

A. Such a committee has "been in existence "for four years. It is 

entitled the NationeuL Task Force on the' Continuing Education Unit 
and is chaired "by Dr. V^illiam Turner of North Carolina. 



Q. ARE CEUs SIMPLY ACCUMULATED LIKE GOLD ST.^^RS? 

A. In a sense you could say they are. However, the qualification and 
quantification measurements and standards that are imposed malce. them 
much more meaningful. 



WHAT RECORD KEEPING MUST I EMPLOY FOF MY WOH-CRErin 'SES TO SATISFY - 
THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION i 

A. The revision of Standard IX which identifies the use of the CEU as a 
measurement standard for non-credit activities "by the Southern 
Association is extremely flexi'bie in its approach. It states that 
each mem"ber institution involved in these special activities will 
provide appropriate organizational structure and administrative 
processes according to the magnitude of its program. Specific 
questions sh.ould "be directed to the Executive Secretary of the 
CommissioiA , Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, .795 Peachtree 
Street NE, Atlanta, Georgia 30308. 

Q. TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD CEUs BE USED FOR REPORTING PROGRAM VOLUME? 

A. This- is a determinatica that must "be made "by the individual institution. 
However, the definition and administrative standards of the CEU should 
"be taken into account when awarding CEUs for non-credit learning 
experiences. 

Q. WITHIN A TYPICAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE WHO SHOULD BE RESPONSIBLE .FOR 
MAINTAINING THE PERMANENT RECORDS OF CE UNITS EARNED? 

A. Within the Southern Association the responsi"bility has "been given to 
that administrative unit responsi"ble for the non-credit activities. 
It may, of course, "be worked cooperatively with the individual 
institutions already existing admissions and record keeping systems. 



Q. HOW WILL THE BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM BE ORGANIZED FOR NATION --WIDE 
APPLICATION OR USE OF THE CEU? 

A. This is still to "be determined. 
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Q. VmO WILL ACCOUNT FOR MD MAINTAIN RECORDS FOR THE CEU? 

A, The administrative unit responsible for the non-credit learning activities 
will be responsible for maintaining CEU records in any given institution. 



Q. HOW ARE RECORDS TO BE KEPT TO ASSURE MOBILE STUDENTS OF TRANSFER OF THEIR 
ACCUMULATED CREDITS FROM ONE UNIVERSITY TO ANOTHER? 

A. The record systems may be different from university to university. The 
. format and administrative requirements of the CEU are the same as 
described by the National Task Force. Therefore, instituticns implement- 
ing the CEU p-rocess and following the administrative structures suggested 
by the National Task Force will be assured of compatible reporting systems, 

IS THERE A PROJECTION FOR ^CENTRAL BANK OF CEUs OR AT LEAST A REGIONAL 
CENTER WHICH CM RECORD AND RETRIEVE RECORDS WHICH ARE SURE TO BE 
VOLUMINOUS? 

6 

A- As already indicated above, there are in progress discussions with 
various organizations nationally to establish a National Bank for the 
CEUs. 



MISCELLANEOUS 



Q. WHAT CONSTITUTES AN ORGANIZED CONTINUING EDUCATION EXPERIENCE? • 

•A. The Interim Statement of the National Task Force on the CEU defines 
an organized continuing education experience as follows: 

"Continuing Education for the purpose of this definition 
includes all institutional and organizational learning 
experiences in organized formats that impart non-credit 
education to post secondary level learners. These 
properties of continuing education may be applied 
equally under the proposed system regardless of the 
teaching-learning format j program duration, source of 
sponsbrship, subject matter, level, audience, or 
purpose. 



Q. WHAT C^^;STITUTES SATISFACTORY PARTICIPATION? 

A. This is a question still open to broad interpretation. 
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Q. WHAT IKPACTS- IN THE WAY OF CHANGES TO CONTINUING EDUCATION AS WE 
GENERALLY KNOW IT TODAY IS THE INTRODUCTION OF THE CEU LIKELY TO 
PRODUCE? 

A, One of the most immediate vould be to make the non-credit learning * 
experiences that have been offered cafeteria style over the past much 
more useful to the adult participant in the sense that it can now be 
recorded and recognized in a specific manner. 

Q. PLEASE CLARIFY MSIC PURPOSES OF THE CEU ONCE AGAIN, 

A. The Interim Statement of the National Task Force on the Continuing 
Education Unit states the purpose and objective of the CEU as follows 

The Continuing Education Unit may be used for the measurement, 
recording, reporting, accumulation , transfer and recognition of 
participation by adults and programs which seldom in the past have 
been recorded in any formal or systematic way. A unit can be 
applied with equal facility to professional continuing education, 
vocational retraining, and adult liberal education as well as all ■ 
other programs in adult and continuing education. The purpose of 
the unit is to provide a mechanism by which virtually all 
continuing education activities can be recorded. 
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A WORKING PAPER ON THE CONTINUING EDUCATION UNIT: 

ONE MODEL ON THE USE AND IMPLEMEJsXATION OF THE CEU 
WITHIN A ^i^IVERSITY SYSTEM 



Presented by the College Commission of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 

At The 

VPI Conference On The CEU 
April 27-28, 1972 



One of the major purposes of the conference is for 
the College Commission of the Southern Association to 
gather feedback information from representatives of 
member institutions on the continuing education unit. 
The c.e.u.,as was developed by the National Task Force 
of the National University Extension Association, was 
incorporated into the newly revised Standard Nine - Special 
Activities (non-traditional studies) which was adopted 
by the College Delegate Assembly in December of 1971. 

The intent of the College Commission in including the 
c.e.u. in Standard Nine is two fold; one, as a record-keeping 
measure for all non-credit activities of an institution and 
of the individual student; and two, the c.e.u. records will 
serve as a part of the full-time equivalent student account 
for the institution. . 



Some of the questions that have been raised and vi^hich 
will need to be answered are as follows: 
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1^. How can the c.e.u^ be implemented in a University 
System? What are the alternatives? 

2. Is there a demand for the recording of c.e.u. 
participation? 

3. How will the c.e,u. be used in determining faculty 
work loads? Will faculty be programmed for "X" 
number of c.e.u. 's each quarter? 

4. Will the c.e.u. be utilized in faculty promotions? 
How? 

5. If the c.e.u. refers to a student unit or a 
student credit hour of attendance, how many of these 
will make a Public Service Student PTE? 

6. To what extent should c.e.u. 's be used for reporting 
program volume? 

7. What are ^.he problems relating to record-keeping 
involved in registration, accumulation of credits, 
official transcripts and reports of c.e.u. 's? 

8. What groups or organizations outside of academia 
Will bs using or awarding the c.e.u.? 

9. What constitutes "an organized continuing education 
experience?" 



10. Whar are the criteria used to determine which 
organized continuing education experiences will 
receive c.e-u.'s? How itiany c.e.u.'s? 

11. What is the demand for the c.e.u. and how will 
pa-..-ticipants benefit from this credit? 

12. Is there a method or reason for controlling 

the number of c.e.u. 's a participant may acquire 
in a specified period of time? 

13. What determines if a person has already been 
awarded c.e.u. 's for a similar or identical 
experience either at your institution or another 
institution? 

14. What constitutes satisfactory participation? 

15* Cc. : the c.e.u. be used as a measure of quality 
in service programs? 

16- Can c.e.u. "s be conveiued to academic credit for 

use toward a degree? ^ 

i 

17. Under what conditions and by what procedures 
should c.e.u. 's be converted to. academic credit for 
use toward a degree? 

18. Can c.e.u. 's be converted to FTE^s for the purpose 
of fund allocations? 

19. Should there be levels and categories regarding 
the structuring of the c.e.u. data system? 
(Example: undergraduate - business - management) 

20. How will the c.e.u. be used or become a part of 
the total data collection for public service 
activities? 

21. Should class cancellations and actual contact time 
be rigidly considered and measured for c.e.u. 's — 
absence, etc.? 



Shortly after the newly revised Standard Nine was adopted 
the University System of Georgia appointed an ad hoc 
committee to study the implication for the system of the 
new standard and the c.e.u^ The work of this committee 

spanning about four mont? came to a conclusion on April 14 
1972 1 with the adoption of a plan of utilization and 
implementation of the c^e.u. f ^ the Georgia system. 



Me?Tibers of the College Commission staff met with and 
gave assistance to this committee as the Georgia plan 
of implementation was developed. This plan is presented 
here for use at the VPI Conference as a model of one 
approach to an effective and meai'iingful use of the 
continuing education unit. 

Out of this plan and the infor/pation gathered at 
this conference will come a handbook of guidelines and 
suggested models to assist the member institutions of 
the College Commission of the Southern Association in 
developing their own plans for use and implementation 
of the c.e.u. 



Included in this paper are: 

1- The Georgia Plan - pages 1-6 

2. Standard Nine - pages 9-14 

3. Report Forms - pages 17-24 

The Commission on College's will be glad to receive any 
suggestions pertaining to the development of the handbook 
of guidelines on the Cte.u. . |*lease send your suggestions 
in writing to : 

Grover Andrews 

Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
795 Paachtree Street N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30308 



The Use of The Continuing Education Unit to Report 
Special Activities in the Institutions of The • 
University System of Georgia 



An Interim Report of the Ad Hoc Committee 
on the continuing Education Unit 



"One Continuing Education Unit is 
TEN CONTACT HOURS OF PARTICIPATION 
in an Organized Continuing Education Experience 
Under Responsible Sponsorship/ Capable Direction 
and Qualified Instruction." 

(P. 21 from Standard IX of the Standards of the 
College Delegate Assembly of Southern Association 
of Colleges and Schools, December 1, 1971.) 



HOC COMMITTEE OF i^HE PUBLIC SERVICES COMMITTEE 
OF THE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM OF GEORGIA* 



Chairman, John A. Rhodes, Jr., Georgia State University- 
Vice Chairman, H. T. Bonniwell, Georgia Southern College 



J. Fred Burgess, Columbus College 
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T. W. Mahler, University of Georgia 

George W. Shelton, Chairman, Business division, Albany 

Junior College 

Richard Wiegand, Georgia Institue of Technology 

Howard Jordan, Jr., Vice Chancellor for Services, ex officio 

B. R. Tilley, Chairman, Public Services Committee and 

President, Albany Junior College, ex officio 



* The Ad Hoc Committee was given the responsibility to study 
the implications of both the continuing education unit and 
the external degree section of the Revised Standard Nine of 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. This re- 
port is dealing only with the continuing education unit and 
was approved by the presidents of the twenty- seven system 
institutions on April 14, 1972, to be effective July 1, 1972." 
The Ad Hoc Committee will continue to work on the report to 
make appropriate implementation plans. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The coramitment of the University System of Georgia to 
public service and continuing education was well expressed 
by the Board of Regents when it adopted a policy statement 
on public service in 1971. Noting the growth of the System 
to twenty-seven institutions, the statement points out: 

As this growth has taken place. Continuing Educa- 
tion and Public Service have emerged c.s an exten- 
sion of the traditional on-C3mpus learning process, 
available to adults wherever sufficient interest 
has been found. Individuals in all walks of life 
must keep themselves abreast of new knowledge and 
understand how it can be applied effectively in 
solving the many problems which they and their 
communities are encountering. Any systpm designed 

o achieve these objectives will be built around an 
aggressive continuing education programL 

The statement recognizes the wide variety of programs 
of public service and continuing. education that are now in 
progress throughout the University System. In its conclud- 
ing paragraph, the statement acknowledges the responsibility 
of the University System to provide "not cJUly the best possi 
ble educational experiences for young people, but also oppor 
tunities for continuing education for adults i^- all walks of 
life." 

One problem that has been faced in continuing education 
and public service programs throughout the years has been 
the necessity for a system's allowing the orderly recogni- 
tion and reporting process for the non-credit learning ef- 
forts of the individual and the programming efforts of in- 
stitutions. The Commission on Colleges and Schools now re- 
quires its member institutions, if they engage in certain 
special activities, to recongiiae and record properly the 
institution's efforts. 

This action took place in December, 1971, when the 
College Delegate Assembly adopted a new "Standard Nine," 
a series of regulations that requires new procedures and 
policies at every member institution engaged in "Special 
Activities" (a term used by the Southern Association to 



denote such public service activities as continuing educa- 
tion, off-campus extension, conference and institute work, 
etc.). Standard Nine became effective upon its adoption and 
is now in effect and obligatory upon all member institutions 
engaged in special activities. ( A c-^y of Standard Nine is 
in Appendix I^) 

An ad hoc subcommittee of the membership from the Public 
Service Committee of the Board of Regents of the University 
System of Georgia was appointed by its chairman to study the 
implications of the area of Standard Nine requiring that 
"non-credit programs should be appropriately identified and 
recorded by means of the continuing education unit (c.e.u. 
It is the purpose of the following interim report to examine 
the ramif ica'^ions of the use of the continuing education unit 
by the University System of Georgia and to recommend appro- 
priate actions . 



DEFINITION 



The authors of Standard Nine drew heavily upon work that 
had been proceeding for several years by the National Task 
Force to Study the Feasibility and Implementation of a Uni- 
form Unit for the Measurement of Non-Credit Continuing Educa- 
tion Programs. The National Task Force states that "one 
continuing education unit is ten contact hours of participa- 
tion in an organized continuing education experience under 
responsible sponsorship, capable direction and qualified in- 
struction." Standard Nine incorporates this unit and its 
definition as the measurirg device which is to be used to^ 
construct a system for reporting an institution's non-credit 
special activities program efforts. 



POSSIBLE METHODS OF IMPLEMENTATION 



There are several ways that the c.e.u.'s for • non-credit 
special activities can J .plemented at institutions in 
the University System o . ^eorgia. Three approaches discussed 
by the subcommittee were as follows: 

1. Each institution in the System could develop its own im- 
pienLaiitation policies and procedures for the recording 
of o. e-u. ' B . . 

2. The University System could develop and administer both 
poiicier^ and procedures for the c.e.u. The System could 
handle from its Atlanta offices (under the direction of 
the office of the Vice Chancellor for Services) every 
report function. 
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3, The University System could develop (through its com- 
mittee structure) broad, general policies on the c.e.u. 
and its use in public service programs and continuing 
education at System institutions. Such system-wide 
committees could make major definition decisions, estab- 
lish guidelines and criteria, and make decisions concern- 
ing such matters as information required on records and 
reports. Other decisions (such as which programs would 
be granted c.e.u. 's) could be handled at the local in- 
stitutional level. 

The subcommittee recommends the third approach, since 
it is consistent with the University System's heritage and 
practice concerning institutional autonomy for local pro- 
gramming. The third approach also allows for the required 
uniformity in records and reports which must go from the 
University System institutions to the Regents and to the 
Southern Association. 

Utilization of the Continuing Education Unit 

The following statement appears in Standard Nine: 

The continuing education unit should be used as the 
basic unit of measurement for an individual's par- 
ticipation in and an institution's offering of non- 
credit classes, courses, and programs. 

In order to fulfill the above statement of measuring an 
individual's participation in and an institution's total 
offering of non-credit special activity programs, the ad hoc 
subcommittee recommends that the continuing education unit 
be used in three areas of special activity programs in all 
units of the University System of-. Georgia 



AREA I 

Activities classified in this category will meet at 
least the following standards: 

1. The non-credit activity is planned in response to an 
assessment of educational need for a specific target 
population. 

2. There is a statement of objectives and rationale. 

3. Content is selected and is organized in a sequential manner 
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4. There is evidence of pre-planning which includes the 
opportunity for input by a representativa of the tar- 
get group to be served, the faculty area having content 
expertise, and continuing education personnel. 

5. The activity is instructional and is sponsored by an aca- 
dennc or administrative unit of the institution best 
qualified to affect the quality of the program content 
and to select and approve the rGsource personnei utilized. 

6. There is a provision for registration for individual 
participants. 

7. Evaluation procedures are utilized. 

Individuals who participate in Area i activities will 
register and havt individual records, of their involvement 
submitted to and be available from the institution registrar. 
Continuing education units will be assigned in "advanee to 
programs and awarded to individual participants. 



AREA II 

Activities classified In this category will meet at 
least the following standards i 

1. The activity is a planned educational experience of a 
continuing education nature for a diversified population. 

2. The activity is instructional in nature and is sponsored 
by an academic or administrative unit of the institution 
best qualified to affect the quality of the program con- 
tent and to select and approve the resource personnel 
utilized. 

3. Registration is required but only to produce a listing 
of the participants for institutional reporting use. 

Individuals who participate in Area II activities will 
register, but no c.e.u.'j will be awarded and no individual 
tian&cript of their involvement will be available. Insti- 
tutional certification of involvement will be made by means 
of a registration list, and a file of program materials will 
be maintained by the public service or continuing education 
officer. . 
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AREA III 

Activities classified in this area will meet at 
least the following standards i 

1. The activity is a planned educational event with a 
stated purpose and is open to the general public. 

2. It is sponsored by an academio or adwinistrative unit 
of the institution. 

3. Certification of total attandance is required. 

These events exclude entertainment-type activities, 
although they are open to the general public. For reporting 
purposes each institution will aertify an attendance figure 
but the institution will not have to register each individual 
attending. No individual c.e.u.'s will be awarded. 

OTHER AREAS 

Each institution may wish to classify and report other 
activities of a non-credit nature to illustrate those things 
which require staff effort but do not meet the standards of 
the above three areas. Until further experience provides 
the r.eeded information to articulate the area standards for 
these activities, it is suggested that institutions report 
these activities not in terms of c.e.u.'s but only on the 
basis of total attendance and that no c.e.u. credits be 
given. 



Administration 

The role and function of the chief administrator for 
special activities is to determine in advance through desig- 
nated administrative channels the appropriate c.e.u. area in 
which to classify the activity and to specify the number of 
c.e.u. ' s which may be awarded . 

The Standard requires that the administrative policies, 
prooaduras, and services appropriate to conduct the non- 
cradit special activities should be developed and administered 
by the public aarvioes vice presidant, dean, or director in 
cooperation with other administrators and policy groups. The 
reiistrar's office will service thase activities by developing 
for the apacial activities unit meohanisms for maintaining 
permanent records of an individual's involvement in Area I 
activities. His office will also maintain program materials 
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on these activities for possible reference^ just .as he now 
maintains a file of college catalogs, class rolls, etc. 
He should be prepared to issue upon reguest an accumulative 
c*a*u, record for each individual who has ever participated 
in Area I activities at the institution. 



Information Required and Reporting Methods 

In an effort to collect basic data about all non-credit 
.activities and to provide for uniform reporting throughout 
the University System, the ad hoc subcommittee recommends 
that the procedures and forms outlined in Appendix 11 be 
followed. 

Standard Nine also requires that the c.e.u* records serve 
as a part of the full-time equivalent student account of 
non-credit special activities for the institution. After 
confnrring with officials of the Southern Association, the 
subcoimtiittee determined that, for the purpose of counting the 
volume of non-credit special activities, forty--five continu- 
ing education units are equal tn an equivalent full-time 
student for a nine-month academic year* Fifteen continuing 
education units are equal to an equivalent full-time student 
for the Summer Quarter* These conversions should be made, 
and the resulting figures will be the full-time equivalent 
student accQunt for the institution. 



Reporting Dates 

Public service activities within the^ university System 
do not adhere to an academic quarterly break but generally 
operate on a continuing nature* However, statistical sum- . 
maries can be computed and reported for those activities 
completed during this time frame. The ending date of an 
activity will determine the month in which it is to be reported 

January, February and March activities will be reported in 
April. 

April, May and June activities will be reported in July. 

july# August and September activities will be. reported in 
October • 

October, Noven^er and DecOTiber activities will be reported 
in January. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND MICOMMENDATIONS 

Standard Nine became affective as of its adoption by 
the Delegate Assembly of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools in December, 1971. However, it is felt that 
final procedures for implementing the continuing education 
unit cannot be developed without soma experience in the use 
of the unit. Therefore, the following time schedule is 
reconimended i 

July 1, 1972 All System institutions begin record- 

ing c.e.u.'s for FY '73 using criteria 
and collecting eraantial data on all 
activities. 

February 15, 1973 The October and January continuing 

education reports will be reviewed 
by the ad hoc committee and further 
recominendations made to Systein insti- 
tutions , 

Septeinber 1, 1973 Pinal. Report due on Guidelines for 

implementation of the c.e.u. in the 
University System. 

It is further recommended that the suggestions outlined in 
this report relative to the use of the c.e.u. be adopted by 
all units within the System. A uniform procedure must be fol- 
lowed if the Systati is to gain the insight needed to finalize 
policies and procedures for the c.e.u. 

Also, it is further recommended that the subcommittee on 
the continuing education unit work on both formal and informal 
bases with the public service directors and directors of con- 
tinuing education of units throughout the University System. 
The subcommittee can also serve as a source of information 
for campuB registrars and other interested officials, in 
addition, aubooiranittee mMibera could work with the Office of 
the Vice Chancellor for Services if necessary. " ' 
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STANDARD NINE 



Special Aotivitiei 

Many inititutioni have dev>iloped a variety of supplemental and special educational pronrams in 
fulfilling their stated objectives, their public and community lervice demands, and their responsibilities 
to their constituents. Special activities programs are difined as: opGrationally separate units, external or 
special degree programs, off-campus classes and uniti, independent study programs ''^eluding 
correspondence and home study, conferences and institutes including short courses and workshops, 
foreign travel and study, media instruction including radio and television, and on-campus programs 
including special summer sessions and special evening classes. 

An institution inaugurating, continuing, or expanding special activities programs should have 
resources available beyond those provided for the basic academic programs of the institution. Since the 
quality and Bxcellance of all iristructional programs should be of constant concern to every inititution, it 
is essential that the provisions for special activities should include an adequate administrative 
organization, a sound financial base, a competent faculty, and sufficient and adequate facilities for the 
program offered. 

The Commission does not wish to be restrictive on new spscial activities programs of a member 
institution but rather seeks to encourage innovation and an imaginative approach to providing quality 
instruction according to the educational needs of the college's constituents. An institution 
contemplating the inauguration of a new special activity not covered by this standard shall inform the 
Executive Secretary of the Commission in advance as to the nature, design, and purpose of the new 
program area. An institution may solicit an advisory opinion of the Executive Secritary of the 
Commission as to the appropriateniss of a contemplated new activity. 

Unless specificBlly qualified in the Illustrations; credit regulations for the special activities 
programs should be consonant with those of the total institution, The amount of credit for each course 
or program should be ditermined in advance through the regular channels of the administrative unit for 
special ictivitjes in cooperation with the appropriate deans and departments of the institution. 
Non^credit programs should be appropriately identified and recorded by means of the continuing 
education unit (ce.uj. 

On-campus programs of a special activities nature, whether daslgnated as continuing education 
or as adult and exteniion activities, should be coordinated within the organizational structure of the 
institution relative to special activities; they should be govarned by the policy guidelines of the _ 
institution. 

The Standards of the College Delegate Assembly apply directly to all programs. It shall be the 
rasponsibility of the parent institution to justHy all special activities (credit or non-credit) within the 
framework of Its itited purpose and objectives as a function of its central mission, Alt jpecial activities' 
programs must be compatible with the total educational program of the institution. 
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special aGtivities shall alvwys be ivaluated and judged by the Commission on Goiiigei is part of 
Its function in ricommanding the granting or resff Irming of accfiditition of the total institution, 
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llluitrationi and Interpretations 
1. Administrition and Organizstion 

Each member institution involved in special activities will provide appropriate organiiitional 
structure and administrative processes according to the magnitude of its program. These must be 
well-defined and should be clearly understood by the total institution. Institutional organiiation should 
recognize and provide a ieparBte identity (a clearly identifiable and defined administrative unit) for 
special activities under the direction of a designated adninistrative officer (e.g., vice chancellor/ vice 
president, dean, director, or coordinator). All policies and regulations affecting special activities should 
be formulated by the administrative officer in conjunction with and as a part of campus-wide 
administrative and academic advisofy groups. 

The administrative unit for special activities shall be responsible for coordination of all special 
= activitias within the institution, both on and off campus. ' 

Procedures within the institution for the eetablishmert of new programs, interinstitutional 
agreements and arrangements, and resources allocation should recognize special activities as an Integral 
part of the total institution. The administrative unit should provide for continuous systematic evaluation 
of programs and offerings within the total scope of special activities. 

The continuing education unit should be used as the bisic instrument of measurement for an ' 
individuari participation in and an institution's offering of non-credit classes, coursei, and programs. A 
cj.u, is defined as ten contact hours of participation in an organized continuing education (adult or 
extension) experience under responsible sponsorship, capable direction, and qualified instruction. 
Information and guidelines on ce.u, may be obtained by writing to the Executive Secretary of the 
Commission. The cj.u, records will serve as a part of the fulNtime equivalent student account for the 
institution. 



2. Financial 

The administrative unit for special activities shouy operate under a clearly identified budget on 
a fiscal year basis. The budget should be preparpd end administered (intsfnal management and 
accounting) by the designated officer of the unit in conformity with the fiscal polidies and procedures of 
the central business office of the institution. Institutional or general fund support for special activities 
should be consiitent with Institutional policy for support of all divisions or units within the total 
institution. . . 

Special actiyltifis should not be determined solely on the piinciple of being ''self-supporting" 
but rather on the principle of fulfilling the educational responsihility of the institution to its 
constituents. Noce^ary financial resources must ba ivallable and committiid to support the special 
activities of the institution. 



3* Faculty 

Provision of an adequa - mi qualified faculty and staff to support the special activities 
program is e^ential to maintaininr 0 j academic quality of the institution, FulUtimj faculty and staff 
members in special activities should' bi accorded the same recognition and benflfitsas other faculty pnd 
staff mimbers of the Institution. 



All who teach in special activities must havo competence in the fields in which they teach, 
attested to by advanced study culminating in appfopriite graduate degrees; or by extensive work 
experience in the tesnhing fields; or in a professional practice which is of the highest quality, 

Pollciis governing the amount of teaching allowed, overloads, and compensation for fulkime 
faculty membirs from other units of the institution assigned to special activities pfograms should be 
developed and approved jointly by the administrative head of the special activities unit and the 
appropriate administrative and ocademic personnel of the institution. 



4. Studanti 

It should be recogniied by the total institution that the nature and characteristics of the typical 
special activities student is somewhat different from that cf the regular full-time college or university 
student. The special activities student is usually cider, caresr oriented, and engaged in a full-time job. 
Student development services should be provided and be developed cooperatively by the administrative 
unit for special activities with other appropriatp units of the institution. 

Policies should be developed for admissions, registration procedures, counseling and guidance 
sefvices, and records. The characteristics of these policies should be directly related to the nature, 
character, and need of the special activities student. 
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S. Qparationally Sepirite Units 

An operitionally separate unit off-campus is a degree-granting division or unit of an institution, 
located in a geographical satting separated from the parent institution or central administration and 
authorized for a stated purpose in relation to the parent institution and the area served. It his planned 
programs leading to undergraduate, graduate, or professional degrees which are grantad by or in the 
name of the parent Institution or central administration. 

A degree-granting unit shall have such administrative organiiation, programs, financial 
risourcss, library, and physical facilities that it can be evaluated as an autonomous institution in terms 
of the Standards of the Collsge Delegate Assembly. It must follow regular procedures for membership in 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. When the unit achieves accreditation, it will be listed 
as any other institution In th3 membership. 



6, Extemil or Special Degree Programs (Non-Tradition 

An external special degree program comprises a course of study different" from the 
traditional undergraduPFe degree which may or may not require on*campus study or residence and which 
relies almost entirely on ^^dcpendent study and examination, An institution inaugurating, continuing, or 
expanding an external Dr special degree progfam should develop specific policies and guidelines which 
include admission poli-^es with special attention to the age and maturity of the individual to his prior 
educational achievement and vocational and avocational experiences and to his goals and objectives. 
Guidilinis concerning transfer of credit, credit by examination (e.g., College Level Examination Program 
ot the College Entrince Examination Board and the Institution's own examinations) and residincy 
requirementi (periodic seminars and; special sessioni), if any, need to be established. Methods of 
1/^- avaluiting a studant'a progress, including advising and couniellng, should be ixplicit, Evaluition and 

ixaminitlon ; procedures to deter has iucci^fujly completed the ^egree 

. .. requirimints rnust bi clearly outlined end fully develo - . ; ; 



An institutron contemplating the iniuguration of an external or ipecial degree program should 
inform the Executive Secretarv of the Comml^ion in advance and arrangi for a preliminary advisory 
study by the Commisiion prior to undertaking the program. 



7. Off 'Camp us Classes and Units 

Courses taught in an off-nampui setting should maintain the icademic integrity of the 
institution. SpiGial sttention should be given to insure the appropriateneK of the coursii to the 
students, CoursfiS requiring laboratories, extended library study, or other special materials should not be 
offered unless arrangements are made to provide the nece^ry resources, 

When an off -campus pfogram in a particular locality grows to the extent that the institution is 
offering a comprehensive academiG program to a specific student body, then the institution should 
consider the esteblishmant of a special off^campus unit such as a center or regional campus. The parent ' 
institution should provide an organization for full-time adminiitration of the unit, for faculty, for library 
staff, and for physica! faclilties, that are comparable to their campus counterparts, 

ThBSB programs and thB emount af credit or c.&m. % for &Bah should be dBUrmin&d in advance 
through tha regular channels of the admimWativB unit for facial activities in cooperation with the 
appropriate deans and depar^ents of tha Institution, 



8, Independent Study 

Independent study programs including correspondence courses basically fall into one of two 
catagorles, One type Is the formalized independent study course or program which may lead to a degree. 
Acedamic standards in such programs and courses sfiall be consistent with standards in on-campus classes 
and may require such formal requirements as written reports, examinations, and on-campus conferences 
vvith faculty. 

A second type of Independent study Is that which relates to the study which a person may do 
on his own and for which he may seek credit from the institution by examination, such as the CLEP, 

Them programs and the amount of credit or c.eM. *s for each should be datarminad In advance 
through d)e regular channels of the administrative unit for facial activities in cooperation with the 
appropriate deans and departments of the institution. 



9. Conferenoei and Inftitutei 

Confirencte and institutes and their many variations are an important part of the special 
activities programs of many institutions. For purposes of identification and clarification the following 
catioories and definitions may be useful: 

Confiranci: A general type of meeting usually of one or mori days' duration, attended 

by a fairly large number of people, A confarence will have a central theme 
but Is often loosely structurid to cover a wide range of topics. The emphasis 
is On prepared pfgMntatlQns by authoritative speakers, although division into 
small group legions for discu^lon purpo^s is often i related activity. 



Generilly similar to a conferince, but more tightly structured to provide a 
more systematic development of its theme, with the emphasis more on 
providing initructlon in principle end techniques than on general 
information. Participants are usually individuals who already have some 
competence in the field of interest. Institute programs may have certain 
continuity, meeting on a yearly basis for example. 

A sequential offering, as a rule under a single instructor, meeting on a regular 
basis for a stipulated number of class se^ions over a short period of time 
(e.g., one to three weeks, etc). Quiizes and examinations may be given 
depending upon the determination of requirementi, The non-credit course 
under the Public Service definition may resemble the credit course in 
evirything but the awarding of credit. It may also be more informal and 
more fliKibli in its approich in order to meet the needs of students. 

Usually meets for a continuous period of time over a pBriod of one or more 
days. The distinguishing feature of the workshop Is that it combines 
instruction with laboratoiv or expiriantial activity for the participants. The 
emphasis is more likely to be on skill training than on general principles. 

A small grouping of people with the primary emphasis on discussion under a 
leader or resourci pirson or persons. In conttniiing higher education a 
seminar is more likely to be a one'time offering, although it may continue 
for several days. 

Special Training Program: A skill program which offers a combination of instruction and practice. The 

approach is usually on a more individualized basis than a workshop. 

Th0S0 pmgrsm$ and th§ amount of credft or €*e.u. 's for each ^ould be dBUrminBd In advance 
trough th0 regahr channels of ^§ admLvstfWtiva unit for ^&chi activities In cooprntion widi the 
appropn'stB dBan$ and deparPnants of the institution. 



10. Media Instruction 

Media instruction includes any form of Instruction offered in special activities through 
television, radio* computir assisted instruction (CAIj, telewriter, tele-lecture and other such forms of 
media instruction which may d^elop. * ■ 

Them progran^ and^e amount of credit or ceM/i for each should be determined In advanaa 
dirough the regular chanm^ls of Aa adminimrativa unit for fecial activities in cooperation with the ^ 
appropriate deans and depar&nanU of the Institution, 



1 1. Foreign Travel and Study 

Credit shall not be permitted for travel perse. Degree credit shall be granted only for residence 
or travel ibroad involving an academic program supplemented by seminars, reading, reports/ or similar 
a^demjc exercise based on the ^me criteria for credit as independent study. Speciil ittention should 
be direoted to the quali^ of the icademia programs at the foreign institution or institutions/ 



Institutei 



Siiort Couiie: 



Workshop: 



Semtnir: 



Them programs md smount of cr^ir or o,§.u. '$ for each ^ould bs dktmr)ined in 
through the rwgular channBfs of Bdministratm unit for ip&aiBi sctMti&s in coop&rstion 
appropriate dwans and d&parm&nts of institution. 



12. On^Campui Prpgrami 

Many of the specialjictivltiis of an institution are conducted on campus. Such programi 
evening classes and special summer se^ions which are not a part of the regular schedule and cu 
of the mititution and other typ^ of programs which ara conducted on campus in continuing ed 
adult, and ixtension activities (e.g., conferences, institutes, ^ort courses, workshops, semin 
special training programs). ' 

Th&m pmgram$ and the amount of credit or a.&M, *$ for each shouid bo dBtermined in 
through the regular channels of the adniinistrative unit for facial aativiti§$ in cooperation i 
appropriate deans an^/ department of the in^ltution. 
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PARTICDPANT SUMMARY REPORT 

Arsal Araall 
L Total number of registrationi 

A. Sex 

1. female ____ 

2, male 

Age clarification . 

1. under 22 

2. 22=35 

3. 36^55 

4. ovirSB 

5. Information not given 

C. Minority participation 

U American NegrOK ^ 

2. Spanish-surnamad Americans 

3. American Indiens 

Non^minority pirticipation 

II* Total participants in Area III ictivitlas - 

III. Total participants in Areas Ml and III ^ 



IV. Registrations by states 



Alabama _„ Louisiana ^ ^ North Dakota 

Alaska Maine Ohio 

Arkansas Maryland ^ Oklihoma 

Arizona Massachu^tts Oregon 

California Michigan Pinnsylvania 

Colorado Minnesota . Rhode Island 

Connicticut Mississippi South Carolini 

Delaware / Miaouri ^ South Dakota 

Florida Montana Tennessee 

Georgia Nebraska ^ ^^^^ Texas 

Hiwali Nevada Utah 

Illinois Navv Hampshire Vermont 

Idaho New Mexico Virginia 

Indiana ^ , New Jersey Washington 

Iowa New York West Virginia 

Kansas North Carolina Wisconsin 

Kentucky y Wyoming 
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V, Registrationi by Georgia countie 

Appling ^ ^ 

Atkinson 

Bacon 

Bikit ■ 
Baldwin 

Banks ' 

Barrow 

Bartow _ 
Ben Hill" " 

Berriin ^ 

Bibb 

Bleckley 

Brantley 

Brooks ^ 

Bryan ^_ 

Bulloch 

Burke 
Butts 
Calhoun 



Evani 
. Fannin 
Fayitti 
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sen 
Candler 
Carroll 
Catoosa 
Charlton 
Chatham 
Chattahoochie 
Chattooga 
Cherokee 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clayton 
Clinch 
Cobb 
Coffee 
Colquitt 
Columbii 
Cook 
Coweta 
Cra'/Vford 
Crisp 
Dade 
Dawson 
Decatur 
DaKalb 
Dodge 
Dooly 
Dougherty 
Ooyglas 
Early 
Echols 
Effingham 
Elbert 
Emanuil 



Forsyth 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gilmer 

Glascock 

Glynn 

Gordon 

Grady 

Greene 

Gwinnett 

Habersham 

Hall 

HanoQck 

Haralson 

Harris 

Hart 

Heard 

Henry 

Houston 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jasper 

J&ff Divis 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones 

Lamar 

Lanier 

Laurens 

Lee 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

Long 

Lowndes 

Lumpkin 

McOuffie 

Mcintosh 

Macon 

Madison 

Marlon 

Meriwether 

Miller 

Mitchell 

Mpnroi 

Montgomary 

Morgan 

Murray 

Muscogee 



Newton 

Oconee 

Oglethorpe 

Paulding 

Peach 

Pickens 

Pierce 

Piki 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Quitman 

Rabun 

Randolph 

RiGhmond 

Rockdale 

Schley 

Screven 

Seminole 

Spalding 

Stephens 

Stewart 

Sumter 

Talbot ' 

Taliaferro 

Tattnall 

Taylor 

Telfair 

Terrell 

Thomas 

Tift 

Toombs 

Towns 

Treutlen 

Troup 

Turner 

Twiggs 

Union 

Upson 

Walker 

Walton 

Ware 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webstar 

Wheeler 

White - 

Whitfield 

Wilcox 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson 

Worth 
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OUARTERLY PROGRAM SUMMARY REPORT 

Information requirid for Quarterly Program Summary Riport 

A, Number of programi in amending numarical ordgr. 

B. Activity code number—Each program shill be categorizid by a three digit numbering 
iystem utilizing the following classifiGation ^stem. For reporting purposes programs 
should be grouped by activity code in ^quentlal order 

1 . Problems and issuii of society In , . . 

1.01 Health and safety 

1.02 Human relations and communioations 

1.03 Education 

1.04 Government 

1.05 Business 

1.06 Law and law enforcement 

1.07 Community developmint 

1.08 Aging 

1.09 Social change 

1.10 Environment 

1 .1 1 Agriculture and food production 

2* Subjects of pirsonal interest . , , - 

2,01 Leisure time activities . . 

2.20 Cultural enrichment 

2.03 Expinding knowledge about the world and Its piople 

2.04 Civic and economic understanding 

3. Skills and/or Knowledge for occupational improvement in , . . 

3.01 The profe^ioni 

3.02 Business and industry 

3.03 Government 

3.04 Educition 

3.05 Law and law enforcement 

3.08 Clerical " • * , 

3.07 Tradii and technologies 

3.08 Agriculture and food prodyction 

3.09 Social services ^ 

4, Subjects Related to intellectual skills development In . . , 

4.01 Reidlng 

4.02 Writing 

4.03 Language 

4.04 Mithematjci 

4*06 Critical and creative thinking 

4.05 Listening 



5, Subjects ralited to personal life probl^^^ 

5.01 Finance 

5.02 Foods and nutrition 

5.03 Family living 

5.04 Child development 

5.05 Health and iifety 
5.08 Persona! a^fj^mint 
5.07 Consumer understanding 

Program classification code 

1. Area I 

2. Aria II . ' 

3. Area 111 

Format code 

1. Conference 

2. Institute 

3. Short cour^ 

4. Workshop 

5. Seminar 

6. Special training program 

7. Other ■ 

Title (limited to 38 spaces) 

Program location 

Length of program in hours 

Ce.u.'s that may be earned in activity partioipitlon (for Area I activities only) 

Instructional hours: Cumulative hours of all faculty in contact with participants. This 
would iccommodate the use of panels, team teaching and concurrent sessions where more 
than one faculty is In contact with studints it the same time . 

Total participants (excluding instructional staff) 

Participint hoyn: Cumulative total of hours participints art in instructional sessions. 



Cj.u. total (for Area I activities only) 



t 

I 
i 



I f 
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QUARTERLY PROGRAM SUMMARY REPORT BY ACTIVITY 



lnititution_ ■ Summiry Data 

Reoortino narind Papa of 



Activity 
Cods 


Totil 
PrografTii 


Total 

ROnl^tf^tf fins 


Totil 
Particfpint 
Hours 


Totil CEU 
Awirded 
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QUARTERLY FACULTY PARTICIPAnON REPORT 



Instructional 
Number Hours 

FiGulty Status 

1. instructor 

2. Assistant Professor ~~ 

3. Associate Professor 

4. Profe^or ~ — 

5. Graduate a^istant or Greduate student . 

6. Other Institutional PerionnBl ^ 

7. Other 

TOTALS 



IK institutional Affiliation 

1. Reporting institution 

2. University System institution 

3. Georgia institution othir than University System 

4. Out-of-state institution of higher education 

5. Out^of-country institution of higher tducation 

6. Other 

TOTALS 



DATA REQUIRED FOR INSTITUnONAL RECORDS 



Perticipint Informition 

I. information to be maintained on all individuals participiting in Area I und II actlvltiis are is 
follows: 

*,- 

A. Social security number 

B. Nami of individual pirtiGipant 

C. Six 

0. Address (street, city /state) 

E* Age ciissificition code 

1. under 22 

2. 22^35 

3. 36'-B5 • 

4. over 55 



IL Information required on all individuals participating in Aria I activltiis only is as follov\^: 

A. Title of activity 

B. Activity format code 

1, conferince 

2, institute 

3, short CQune 

4, workshop 
B, saminar 

6. special training program 

7, other 



C, Brief course diicription 

D, Starting and ending dates of activity ■ 
Location of activity 

6. Number of c.e.u /learned 

^ ■ ■ \ 

This information will be kept on permanent record and tran^irlpts will be furnished by the 
rtgistrar upon individual request. Institutions may desire to obtain more detailed information, but the 
above information is the required basic data. 
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